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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 


. Published by the American Book Company 


DR. HARPER’S SERIES OF CLASSICS. 0n the Inductive Method. 

The Company have partly published a series of Latin and Greek text-books of a 
novel and highly interesting character on which Dr. William R. Harper, President of 
the new University of Chicago, has been engaged. They embody as far as school- 
books can, the characteristics which have given the editor in chief his great 
renown as a teacher. Besides the new and highly successful /ductive Latin 
Method and Inductive Greek Method, are the following : 


HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR 
By WILLIAM R Harper, Ph.D.. President of the University of Chicago (late of Vale Univer- 
sity), and HERBERT C. TOLMAN, Ph D., of the University of Wisconsin (late of Yale University.) 
Cloth, 12mo, 502 pp , 60 illustrations, 9 colored maps, $1.20. 

HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 
For younger students. By WiLL1AM R HAkPER. Ph.D., and Isaac B. BuRGRsS, A.M., Boston Pub- 


lic Latin School. 12mo, cloth. About 350 pages. Nearly ready. 100 adv 


HARPER’S VERGCIL’S AENEID 

By WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D., and F. J. MILLER. (In preparation.) 
AN INDUCTIVE GREEK PRIMER 

On the same plan as the ‘‘ Inductive Latin Primer.” (In preparation.) 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS (In preparation.) 


This series will also include Cicero's (rations, Supplementary Reading in Latin, Latin Prose 
Composition, Homer’s Iliad, Supplementary Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 


Other notable Classical works of recent publication are: 

HARKNESS’S EASY METHODS FOR BECINNERS IN LATIN. By ALBERT 
HARKNESS, Ph.D.,LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo, half seal, 348 pages, $1.20. 

COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS 
A companion to the Hadley Allen Greek Grammar; an introduction to either Coy’s First Greek Reader 


or Xenophon’s Anabasis By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A., Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 
12mo, cloth, pages xvi., 152, $1.00. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL 


Edited by Taomas B Linpaay, Ph.D., Boston University. (Appletons’ Classical Series). 16mo, balj 
seal; pages xvi , 236. Fully illustrated, $1.0. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


See last page. Please mention the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In other departments of study the Company have just issued some important 
works, among which may be mentioned: 


PETERMAN’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL COVERNMENT 
An elementary text-book for schools and a manual for teachers and other citizens. By ALEXANDER 
L. PETERMAN, late Principal and Professor of Civil Government inthe Normal School of the Ken- 
tucky Siate College. Cloth, 12 mo, 224 pages. 60 cents. 


STEWART’S PLANE AND SOLID GCEOMETRY 
By Sera T. STEWART, A.B., (Yale). 12mo, cloth,{406 pages. $1.12. 


APPLETONS’ FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
Including the Fundamental Rules. By ANDREW J. Rickorr, LL.D., 36 cents. 


MAXWELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR 


For Higher Grammar Classes. By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Ph.D. Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, New York. 12mo, cloth, 336 pages, 60 cents. 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS 
By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, AM,M.D., (Literary Editor), Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia College, 
New York; ALFRED M. Mayer, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J.; Siras W. HOLMAN, 8 B, Associate Professor of Physics, Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, Boston; FRANCIS E. NIPHER, A.M., Professor of Physics, Washington University, St. 
Louis; FRANCIS B. CROCKER, E.M., Instructor in Electrical Engineering, School of Mines, Columbia 
College. Cloth, 12mo, $1 20. 


HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


For primary grades. Being Number One of the ‘ Authorized Physiology Series,” prepared under 
the supervision of Mrs. MAky H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent, Department of 
Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 30 cents. 


WINSLOWS’ PRINCIPLES OF ACRICULTURE 
By Isaac 0. WINSLOW, A.M. Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated. 60 cents, 


WHITE’S NEW SCHOOL RECISTER 
Containing forms for daily, term, and yearly records, equally adapted to graded and ungraded schools 
and conforming to the school laws of the several States. By EMERSON E. WHITE, A.M. 4D, 
author of White’s Series of Arithmetics; White’s ‘‘ Elements of Pedagogy’ ; White’s School Recoras, 
ete. Quarto, boards 60 cents. 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles and the Private Self-Instruction of Teachers. 
WILLIAM J SHOUP, M.S, Author of Graded Didactics; Fasy Words for Little Learners and How to 


Use Them; Shoup’s Graded Spellers, etc., 12mo, cloth, 303 pages. $1.00. 
Correspondence cordially invited, and will receive prompt attention. 


New York American Book Company 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, secur 


clearness, progressive- 
ness, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. 
New States, new Census, etc., etc. Write us. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS, 


greatest excellence of 
methods and execution, attractiveness of illustrations and text 
with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. 


If you want modern AR/THMETICS preseating best 
methods and best classified work, get Venable’s New ; —if, 
for your own hand or for scholars’ desks, the most reliable, 
handiest, and cheapest )/C7/ONARY, get the Claren- 
don;—if best books for introductory study of LA7/ZN, 
Gildersleeve’s ; —if best book for beginning GERMAN 
or SPANISH, Kaofiach’s; etc., etc. Write us. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Chicago 
66 and 68 Duane St., 


For SALE BY NEW YORK. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, 
23 HAwLery Srt., Boston, 


Paper, 25 cts. each. 


- PRACTICAL CRAMMAR. CO Ex- 3 MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. 

ercises. Edita by SkymMouR Fif- By W. V. Wriest, BA. Twelfth thousand. 
teenth; thousand. Contains over five hundred Contains nearly 700 problems in practical meas- 
(500) exercises adapted to all grades. urements suitable for beginners, with auswers. 

2. ANUAL OF CORRESPONDENCE. EASY PROBLEMS FOR YOUNC 
man by SEYM UR EATON. Nineteenth thous- THINKERS. Kdited by SEYMOUR KATON, 
aud. A complete course of instruction in social Tweifth thousand, Contains over 8000 exercises 
and business correspondence; with a laiye and problems, with answers, for review work in 
variety of forms and exercises. the lower grammar grades. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., . . 


TEACIIERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


CATCH QUESTION, ARITHME: 17. 


5 Copies for $1.00. 


ANUAL OF RHY MES SELEC- 
\ONS AND PHRASES. ¥ OSACAR FAY 
ADAMS. Teachers of all grades will gladly wel- 
come this book of charming selections. It meets 


Tic. enth thou. 
sand. Contains over 600 exercises and prob- 
lems, with answers. 


eat need. 

L ONS IN COM SITION & 

Bow. his book con-|}9. COMMON SENSE EXERCISES IN 
tains 400 practical exercises, and is one of the PeoaRArHY. Y SEYMOUR ATON. 
most valuable works on composition ever very teacher ot Geography will be delighted 


with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES. 
Boston, Mass. 


written, 
3 Somerset Street, 


JAN 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City or St. Louis authorized | 


Single Entry Book Keeping, with Meservey’s as the Text-book, to be taught as an experiment in 
four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two years, and on a 
very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on Course of Study unani 
mously recommended the adaption of Meservey’s Single Entry Book-Keeping and 
Blanks in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation was adopted May 12, 1891, 
by a vote of 13 to 1. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Sub-Committee on Books of the Ciry OF PHILADELPHIA, in their report 
preceding the adoption of Meservey’s Book-Keeping in that city, say: “ Meservey’s Book- 
Keeping and Blanks seem better adapted for teaching Book Keeping in Schools than aay with 
which your Committee is acquainted.” 

JUNE 3, 1890, Meservey’s Book-keeping adopted for use in the Schools of the City 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. : 

Sample copy sent for ex»mination,—Single Eatry for 30 cts.; Single and Double Entry, 50 cts. 


SUCCESS FROM THE FIRST, 
and Still Gaining in Popularity ! 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


‘AS OUTLIVED ALL RIVALRY, _ 


By the above we mean The Normal Music Course by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. Nothing is able to stop its onward march ! 
The test of experience and critical observation in the schools has won for it the confidence of all. The most progressive musicians and 
educators, the country over, have laid aside their doubts, if they ever had any, and now heartily indorse it. 

The Normal Music Course is the only series published in America, which completely provides for the needs of a full and 
exhaustive course in vocal music. At the same time it is the only series from which a logical, sensible, satisfactory, and inexpensive 
brief course can be selected. Schools desiring a thorough and genuinely pedagogical system of music instruction, employing the | 
choicest musical composition, will find it embodied in this music course, Consult the best music teachers anywhere. meh, 
In the face of the strongest competition, The Normal Music Course has very recently been officially adopted by Somerville, 
Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; Reading, Pa.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; and by numerous other cities and towns, | 
| For full information concerning this series, and for knowledge of several other popular text-books, address the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT Av., Boston. 


31 East 17th Street, New York. e 


& CO.,.... 6 Hancock 


122 and 124 Wabash Av., Chicago. . 


and Now Leads all Competitors! 
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CIFFORD'S “My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 
EXT-BOOKS. 
made, la, f the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
tache’ >ercy’ ev 
tached to hool desk, Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from 
Semple, postpaid, 25 ets. Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
of S cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- e ' 
“ie (ORLESS Do's factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed on the label. Irs eps ll 
POINTER. For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Sample, 25 cts. 


SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cts. 
Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 

“Slate ‘and Composition Blackboa: Stand- 

ard School Shades, Etc., Ete. 

Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’! School Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N.Y, 
61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


i Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


_ FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly rcplenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 

do full justice to all orders. 
cts from the 


We make a the grees if 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. 


MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemica 
Apparatus, 


> 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS, 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 

{ Great light. No smoke, A Lime 

: Wight thatis quiet. Both lights 

more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
An Extraordinary Raxor. 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grivding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo hanale; 
$3 00 in ivory. oid razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 


641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the en | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 

ay, at 


$5 to $15 


ATER 
LIGHTNING PLATE 
and plating jewelry watches 
Wii tableware, &c. Plates the 
i finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 


ars. H. E. DELNO & 
Columbus, 0. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 
Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 
In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY & specialty. 


. Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats. 
Relieving all forme of it restores, abd in 

t 
d substitutes ( 

id imitations and substitutes, 
Bt, nat this signacure printed on the label: 
THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 
EDUCATIONAL } Botany, Geology, Zeelogy, Anatomy 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


vigor, Mental and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
LANTEBN SLIDES: and Physioclegy, Histology. 
CHICAGO, 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL our Vraers 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


macuine tN USE SCHOOLS, read Ponctts. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
hiladelphia. 


717 Market St., 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
JOSEPH LLOTTS 

STEEL PENS. ty Att DEALeRs throughout 


Gold Medal. Paris Exposition, 1878. | the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


CHOOL, FURNITURE, | ANDREWS COMPANY 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES.) 
1891 Models. 41Styles. 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


\ 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


4NDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 


*Supsi04 doig—Zuyjquy, [9938 


NEW YORK. 
Mannfactured by A. H. ANDREWS & 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass.| 215-221 Wabash Ave. © Post and sioctton Sts., 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


8 THE FINEST 


CTS. 
=—= Furniture Polish 
in the world. Box S01, 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Musical, far sound and 
factory Bells for 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


of Tin for Chars 
chools. re $ 
WARRANTED. ‘Gottlegue sont Pree. 


make 100 PER CENT and win $74.8 CASH Prizes 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 


THE OLD LE 


HIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH St PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GENT 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


A 


yee Superior TROY, N. Y. Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 37s Bway, N.Y 
OLLEGE 
ACADEMY E S 

at CHURCH BELLS. Agents Wanted bab. Co. 


3 Semerset St., 


CHOOL 


Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 


Adapted and,arranged for American 
schools by W. H. Greene, M. D. 
With 570 illustrations. Book One: 
Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils. 
30cts. Book Two: Physics, Chem- 
istry, Animal Physiology, and Veg- 
etable Physiology. 36 cts. Com- 
plete in one 16mo. volume: 375 
pages. 60 cts. 


Primer 


Man, Animals, Plants, Stones, The 
Three States of Bodies. Reading 
Lessons. Summaries. Questions. 
Subjects far Composition. By Paut 
Bert, author of “ Bert’s First Steps 
in Scientific Knowledge,” transla- 
ted and adapted for American 
Schools. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


36 cts. 


New Edition 


GHAUVENET'S GEOMETRY 


Abridged and Revised by 
W. E. BYERLY, Pu. D., 


Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 


The following are some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the book: 


1, SIMPLICITY AND CLEARNESS OF 
ARRANGEMENT. 


2. THe SysTEMATIC EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE METHOD oF LIMITs. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF NUMEROUS 
GRADED EXERCISES IN THE Bopy OF 
THE BOOK, WITH SUGGESTIONS TO 
AID THE STUDENT IN SOLVING THE 
More Dirricutt ONEs. 

. THE STRESS LAID UPON INDEPEN- 
DENT THINKING ON THE PART OF 
THE STUDENT AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM MERE MEMORIZING. 


5. A SYLLaBus oF THE Most IMPORTANT 
PROPOSITIONS AND COROLLARIES. 


3: 


12mo. Extra cloth, $1.20. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry has been the 
text-book in use in the leading colleges of the 
country since its publication, Harvard College, 
Yale College, School of Technology (Boston), 
West Point Military Academy, and Naval Acad- 
emy (Annapolis) are among this number. 


The publishers will take pleasure in corres- 
ponding with teachers and school officers regard- 
ing any changes contemplated in their text- books. 
Descriptive catalogues, containing full lists of 
our educational publications, sent to any address 
on application. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pub’s, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): §1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JOURNAL.) 
IN TWILIGHT TIME. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


At set of sun my feet I turn 
To woodland ways, and patient plod 
Where I may find the unfolded fern, 
And gather fronds of golden rod. 


Where pungent pine and fragrant fir 
Distil the balm of their delight, 

And only Natare’s gentle stir 
Distarbs the quiet of the night. 


Peace lays upon the world her palm ; 
The fevered pulses of the day 

Forget their fervor, cowering calm 
Beneath the evening’s tranquil sway. 


The pleasant ioflaences impart 

Their sweet repose while thus I stray, 
And with a soothed, unfretful heart 

I take at ease my homeward way. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry Warp Bercaer: Much of knowledge is 
growth, not accumulation. 


G. Srantey Hatt, Clark University: Educational 
processes are beneath all the processes of life. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett WELLs: It is not methods, but 
the power to raise methods into principles which mark the 
skilled teacher. 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, Somerset County, Pa.: To 
stand still is to retrograde, and to know what is best for 
the school and not to act, is failure. 


Pror. R. A. Armsrrone, Liberty Normal School, 
West Virginia: What the schools need today is not 
more work, but greater thoroughness in what is attempted. 


- Miss A. J. Borven, Full River, Mass.: With the 
outline of the work well in mind, the pupil-teacher devel- 
ops strength more rapidly if she invents her own way of 
doing it. 

Dr. Josepn T. Duryea: Moral principles are few, 
simple, clear, and are perceived by men universally. 
Appeal to these, awaken them, use them, and make men 
moral beings. 


Supt. W. T. Jackson, Fostoria, O.: We call it 
quackery when a man deals with human lives by haphaz- 
ard processes and reckless experimenting, and it deserves 
no better name when human souls are treated in the same 
fashion. 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia: The right atti- 
tude in regard to schools is a readiness to make whatever 
changes experience, the readjustment of other schools, 
and the public needs may render necessary. 


Crom F. P. Bancrort, Phillips Academy, Andover: 
America has a large, loose system of schools, excellent 
according to the excellency of all its parts, and depressed 
by all their defects, confusions, weaknesses, and failures. 


Worcester Sry: The schools must do something 
more than simply drill the minds of the pupils and cram 
them with unnecessary information. They must make 
men and women helpful to themselves and each other in 
the concerns and problems of every-day life, or their full 
possibilities and helpfulness will not be realized. 


THE SCOTTISH FISH-W/FE. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE, 


** Weel may the boatie row 
That wins the bairnies’ bread.”’ 

The original of this illustration may be seen to-day in 
hundreds of Scottish homes. The mistress, holding the 
plate, is pondering the weighty question whether she shall 
pay the required sum, and the vender of fish, firm as the 
rocks of the shore beside her own dwelling, is enlarging 
on the superior quality of her wares, and the hardships of 
those who brought them in from the great deep, and of 
herself, who, “long ere the gentry had left their pillows,” 
had slung her creel on her back, and was tramping along 
the dusty highway. 

Which will win in the conflict of wits and the war of 
words? That is by no means easy to tell. Many a year 
ago, Scott told of Miss Grizel complaining that her 
brother had given the fish-wife “a full half o’ what she 
seekit,” adding that he never ought to give “ muckle 
mair than a quarter.” Perhaps that rule may not hold 
good, but even now it is generally understood that the 
fish-wife must be beaten down,—a little. But she has 


one argument which must touch the heart, and, a stranger 
would think, open the most reluctant purse. 

“ Madam, it’s no fish ye’re buying ; it’s men’s lives! ” 

It was that pathetic appeal heard long ago in a Scottish 
market, that sent a warm-hearted listener home to write 
that beautiful and spirited Scots’ song, “ Caller Herrin’.” 
Men’s lives! they are indeed bought and sold. 

The Scottish fishing population are a peculiar people. 
Those on the east coast, especially, are largely of Scandi- 
navian descent, and are somewhat isolated from the other 
inhabitants. The men go out in the boats, but the women 
do all the work of preparing the fish for market, as well 
as the selling. The wife having sold the fish, counts up 
her gains and allows the “ gudeman ” whatever she thinks 
best, for pocket-money. 

Railways have done much to change the distinctive 
features of the lives of these people, in furnishing better 
facilities for sending the fish fresh to market ; missions 
are carried on in all the large fishing villages every 


season, and tho efforts of missionaries have done much to 


soften the roughness of character and manners. The 
fish-wife’s costume is as yet unaltered. She wears several 
short, full skirts, and usually of different colors; they 
have “a many” tucks, and this gives a singular flapping 
motion to her garments as she walks. No bonnet, but 
sometimes a large cape with hood to draw over the head, 
often the “ mutch,” a close-fitting white cap, finished with 
a broad frill standing out round the face. Her “ creel” 
(the basket), laden with her finny wares, she carries by a 
long leather strap, passed round her head and across her 
forehead,—one hand slipped under the strap helps lighten 
the weight on her head,—and thus she trudges on, her 
ery resounding along the road,—“ Caller herrin’!” 
Caller haddock ! ” 

While philanthropists are pleased to see the improve- 
ment in the “semi-barbarous condition ” of the people, 
and champions of “ equal rights” hope that the “ unnat- 
ural and degraded custom” of a man’s going to his wife 
for spending-money will be done away, lovers of the 
picturesque trust that the fish-wife’s quaint costume and 
voluble tongue will long continue to be seen and heard in 
Bonnie Scotland. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


The Modern Philosopher met a young teacher who was 
returning from a teachers’ institute. She was all dis- 
couraged. They had an instructor in psychology who 
had frightened her by insisting that no one could bea 
good teacher who did not know psychology, and pro- 
ceeded to lecture about concepts, percepts, apperception, 
and other things that were meaningless to her. She ad- 
mitted she had read three different psychologies that had 
been recommended as very simple, delightful, fascinating, 
and everything of the kind, and that she knew absolutely 
nothing about them. She was sure they had done her 
no good, and asked if she ought to resign and go to work 
in a shop because she could not read psychology. 

The Philosopher talked with her until satisfied that 
she was a “ born teacher,” well trained for her work in a 
Massachusetts normal school, in one of the summer 
schools, and was an enthusiastic reader of the best edu- 
cational journals. He then began to talk modern psy- 
chology, which she never suspected, so interesting was 
it made, and so in keeping with her own work and 
thought. 

“ About all the psychology one needs to know is how 
the child grows and develops,” said the Philosopher. 
Chere is as distinct a difference between intellectual growth 
and development as physical. Growth is a gradual in- 
crease in amount and improvement in quality of knowl- 
edge, while development is the elaboration of the knowl- 
edge acquired by growth and increase of facility and 
power to use the same. Growth is the enlargement of 
mental power through external influences ; development 
is the intensifying of mental power through the mind’s 
own activity. Growth comes from the feeding; develop- 
ment from exercise. 

One who has seen a child eat and grow will readily re- 
alize the relation of food to growth physically, and one 
who has studied the mental hunger of the child and the 
enlargement of his knowledge will appreciate his appetite 
for various phases of knowledge prior to the development 
of power through their use. The little child at first has no 
mental hunger. Just as he lives prior to birth without 
air, sunlight, or food, so he lives for some time after birth 
without mental feeding. He is merely gaining possession 
of his own mental activities in the humblest way before 
he craves mental food. 

‘The presence of the smile and tear which usually come 
together, indicate the birth of the mind into activity, and 
gradually it calls for food. Fortunately it helps itself 
without our aid for the first four years. Its first distine 


tive hunger is that of the senses. For the first few 
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months this is not clearly defined, but by the age of 
twelve or fifteen months he begins to notice certain colore, 
noises, tastes, and odors distinctly, and by three years of 
age begins to hunger for things of sense in earnest. The 
kindergarten gifts are for the special purpose of feed- 
ing his senses, and the occupations for exercising 
them for development. By six years of age the sense- 
hunger has reached its height. 

It is even more interesting to note the word-hunger of 
the mind. At about ten months the child knows certain 
words as used by others but uses none himself. If he is 
precocious the age must be brought forward, if slow in 
maturing it should be lengthened. He usually knows the 
name of some one in the family. It is interesting to note 
the way in which these names dawn upon him. Now it 
is the names of certain pets ; then things, and then things 
to do and not to do. From ten months onward his mind 
feeds on words with much zest. He is never troubled by 
what he does not know. He has no curiosity about it 
and no interest in it. The unappreciated and unknown 
glide over him with perfect ease, but he catches a few 
new words each day, all he cares for and can digest. 
After a little time, when he is satisfied with the words he 
knows through the ear he begins to know them through 
speech. Fora time he knows and uses only object or 
sense words; then action words; then he branches out 
suddenly and takes in, first through appreciation and then 
through use, one part of speech after another until before 
he is three years of age he has made a grammar and a 
language with no other aid than his hunger for words. 
By about five years of age this develops into a memory 

or rhythm hunger, which culminates at about eight years 
of age. 

Physically there are periods of growth. The girl 
ceases growing almost entirely by the time she is sixteen, 
the boy at nineteen or twenty. The girl grows almost 
none at all from ten to twelve, the boy from twelve to 
fourteen. The girl’s greatest growth is from thirteen to 
sixteen, the boys’ from fifteen to eighteen. So, intel- 
lectually, there are periods of growth distinctly marked. 
The great dividing lines are near the close of the seventh 
year and near the beginning of the fourteenth with boys; 
with girls they are earlier. 


Under seven the hunger is that of the sense, words, 
rhythm, memory ; from seven to fourteen it retains fora 
time the memory hunger, but the great craving is for 
facts. The boy is as hungry for facts as for green apples, 
the girl as for pickled limes. Have you ever heard him 
ask questions? He is a Gatling gun of interrogation 
points, firing them incessantly in season and out of season. 
It is not that his tongue is perpetual motion, but simply 
that he is hungry for facts. He ‘ wants the earth” liter- 
ally and proposes to get its knowledge by fair means or 
foul. If he does not like school it is largely because he 
gets more of the facts for which he hungers out of school 
than in. Just as from ten to twenty months of age he 
picks out from all he hears the words for which he hun- 
gers and leaves the rest, so from seven to thirteen he 
likes to choose for himself the facts to feed upon. 


There comes a time, at about fourteen, after which he 
will almost never ask a question inquisitively. He has a 
“holy horror” of any one’s thinking there is anything he 
does not know. He is not concerned to know facts as 
such, but he hungers for thoughts, opinions, causes, rea- 
sons. He hungers for opportunities to express opinions, 
but not to recite facts. He is aman. He craves manly 
recognition. He appreciates every manly courtesy ex- 
tended. He enjoys the ‘‘ Mr.,” the lifting of the hat, the 
hand shake, the formal introduction, etc. 


“Do you call this psychology?” asked the young 
teacher, after the Philosopher had talked in this way for 
an hour. 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 


“Why I have always known the most of what you have 
said, but I didn’t suppose it could be psychology because it 
was not in books,” said the teacher. 


“ Tt is all the more and better psychology because it comes 
from the observation of children rather than from books,” 
said the ' Philosopher. 


It was arranged that he should come to her home some 
evening, and she would invite in all the teachers of the 
village to hear something of the psychology of the 
Modern Philosopher 


HITHER AND YON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


were rough, and her child would be easily hurt, he was 
so sensitive. The teacher granted the request, and the 
mother breathed a sigh of relief. Johnny would be 
shielded from possible harm by her anxious forethought. 
She went on her way rejoicing. 

Evidently both mother and teacher have yet to learn 
that the child’s development demands the playground ex- 
perience as well as that of the schoolroom. Some of the 
elements of this training are very valuable. No one 
would doubt this after watching timid Johnny through 
the recesses and “ noonings” of the country school. See 
how he shrinks into a corner in the shadow, these first 
days. How he wails if he falls on the gravel, and mourne 
over his scratched hands or dusty clothes. He appeals 
to the teacher if he is unwittingly touched, and justifies 
the name of cry-baby if he is teased. But as the days go 
on the aspect of the lad changes. He emerges from his 
corner and watches the games, now and then joining in 
the applause. If he is knocked down, he picks himself 
up, brushes his jacket, looks furtively around, finds no 
expression of extreme sympathy for him in his disaster, 
and concludes that he will not mind it. He is hurt, bears 
it, and makes no complaint. Before long he joins in the 
games, and carries himself sturdily. He learns to take 
care of himself and to share in the good times. Nor is 
he without helpers and protectors; the older boys have 
sympathy with his real hurts, aud are glad to teach him 
their games. He learns new self-reliance, gains new 
strength, and wins many boy friends. He could ill spare 
the benefits of the playground experience. 


There is another side to the question. It has to do 
with Johnny’s mates. His teacher, understanding boys, 
appeals to their manhood and confides the weaker ones to 
their care. ‘Boys, I expect you to be generous, and to 
teach the little fellows how to play. And you will not 
forget that they are not used to rough games. Do not be 
thoughtless in your play.” She is wise enough not to 
preach. They mean to respect her appeal, and if they 
are rough it is because they forget, or have not yet learned 
how to be gentle. So Johnny is helping his school fel- 
lows to become gentle and thoughtful, while they are 
teaching him to be stronger and more self-reliant. There 
is frequent opportunity to translate the incidents of the 
schoolyard into the best of “ lessons in living.” 


Once upon a time a visitor in a village school watched 
the straggling line as the children came in from recess, 
stopping at the waterpail on their way to be solaced by 
the contents of the rusty tindipper. Several of the loiter- 
ers waited also at the desk to lodge a complaint against 
some of their playfellows: “Jimmy snatched the dipper 
right out of my hand, and splashed the water on me.” 
“Teacher, Johnny Trask knocked me down at recess, 
and he did it on purpose.” “Say, Mary Jones called me 
names, she did.” ‘Becky Tronten ran out of the yard, 
and said she didn’t care if you did see her.” The teach- 
er’s comments were eminently satisfactory to the infant 
mind: “Jimmy was a naughty boy. He mustn’t trouble 
you that way.” “Johnny, did you knock Sammy down? 
You may stay in this afternoon at recess.” ‘“ Mary, you 
must’nt call names.” ‘ Becky Tronten, you must lose 
your recesses for a week.” The little tattlers went to 
their seats with a virtuous air, though one of them was 
somewhat discomposed by a vicious poke from Mary 


tiously uttered her verdicts knew the bad habits she was 
strengthening,— indifference to reproof on the part of the 


An anxious mother whose little boy entered school in 
September begged the teacher to allow him to remain in 
the schoolroom at recess, urging as her plea that the boys 


Tronten, as she heard her sentence pronounced. The 
visitor wondered if the faithful teacher who so conscien- 


offenders, and tale bearing with its attendant evils. The 
accuser’s statement was not questioned by the teacher ; 
the reward of the penalty came close upon the heels of the 
report. And the children were encouraged to “keep 
tally’”” when their neighbors transgressed, instead of 
being directed to self-control and loving helpfulness. 
Doubtless the teacher’s mistake was one of ignorance ; 


but these schoolroom events mean much in the lives of 
the children, however trivial they may seem. Let us 
take heed to our ways. 

Many of us have questioned whether pupils should ever 
be allowed to report the misdemeanors of their mates. 
There are few rules which do not need the modifying 
but, and this is not among them. ‘There are times and 
circumstances, among older pupils, when it is right and 
courageous for a pupil to acquaint his teacher with 
offences which need her correction. But the spirit and 
manner in which this is done make the act widely differ- 
ent from tale-bearing. When pupils feel a manly respon- 
sibility for the good of the school, and honestly desire to 
help their mates to right-doing, they will try to prevent 
anything which seems wrong. An appeal to the wrong- 
doer is first in order ; that failing, it may be necessary to 
report to the teacher. But this will never occur in the 
presence of the school, nor simply with the purpose 
of securing punishment for the offender. The teacher 
should be assured that it is done in the right spirit, so 
that the deed is truly noble, rather than petty and mean- 
spirited. 

Tabitha says she has often seen that loitering line com- 
ing in from recess, but quite as often pupils ru:hing pell- 
mell to their places, the ardor of their games not yet 
cooled. She wonders which is better, and if either is 
necessary. There should be a natural transition from the 
rushing play of the recess to the quiet of the schoolroom. 
The loitering is never in order. In lower grades, the 
forming in line is essential to ordinary movement. The 
pupils should leave their play at once when the signal is 
given. A short exercise in marching or singing will re- 
store the equilibrium and make ready for work at the 
desks. Recess need not mean chaos. Pupils should not 
be unfitted for prompt, active work through their disor- 
derly play, nor should the freedom of the playground 
lead to license in the schoolroom. In the well-ordered 
schoolroom such results are not to be found. They are 
among “the little foxes that spoil the vines,” and these — 
have no place where the thoughtful teacher rules. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


(We are indebted to the Christian Union for accompanying cut and 
the leading facts of the article.) 

Periodicity. The culminating years of the past dec- 
ade are 1882 and 1888, as indicated in the diagram by 
the general trend of the charting lines. 

The chief causes producing fluctuations in the stream 
of immigration are undoubtedly the comparative condi- 
tions affecting labor in this country and that from which 
the immigrant comes, and it is remarkable that a knowl- 
edge of favorable or unfavorable conditions becomes so 
quickly and generally known in the laboring communi- 
ties of the Old World, from which this mass of immigra- 
tion flows. 

Look at the chartand see how true it is that the principal 
European countries reduced their exodus very greatly in 
1883. The two exceptions are Italy and Hungary, and in 
the following year Hungary and Russia. What else than 
the letters to friends in the old country can give the im- 
pulse that increases or decreases this living tide? How 
these chart lines portray the judgment of foreign peoples 
as passed upon labor conditions here! 

At the same time these chart lines serve to compare 
the various labor conditions of Europe. Since 1883 the 
Russian line shows a constant increase, indicating that, 
whatever the contemplating immigrants from other coun- 
tries may have believed to be to their advantage or dis- 
advantage, those in Russia have seen advantage only, 
and have continued to come in undiminished numbers to 
a country which they believed would give them better 
conditions, The year 1890 furnishes two other examples 
of the same kind; for while most countries decreased 
their contribution to our population Italy and Hungary 
greatly increased theirs. 

Increase.—It needs but a brief study of the chart lines 
to see that the three countries which are at present most 
persistent in their increase are the three just noted ; viz., 
Italy, Russia, and Hungary. The Italian line has almost 


‘country will furnish articles. 


Natural History lessons are to be made very prominent 
in this year’s Journal. Several of the best writers of the 


met the Irish line. The Russian has passed the Swedish, 


and the Hungarian has risen above both the Norwegian 
and Scotch. 
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Germans.—As stated in the title of the chart, the Ger- 
man line is not shown, because it would require such a 
great increase in height of the diagram. The German 
average for the decade has been (in round numbers) 
146,000 (double that of either English or Irish), while 
in 1882 the number was 250,630, and in 1886 it was 
84,403. Like the records of other desirable immigrants 
that of the Germans has since 1888 shown a duareans, 
the figures beginning with 1888 being 109,717, 99 538, 
and 92,427. 

Italians.—The total Italian immigration for the five 
years 1876-80 was 28,270; for the five years 1881-85 
it was 109 320; and for the five years 1886-90 it was 
196,549. These figures refer to the continental immi- 
gration alone, which the chart line portrays. The insular 
(Sicily and Sardinia) for the three periods named was 
420, 184, and 1,256, or 1,869 for the whole fifteen years, 
of which 1,146 came in the three years 1888-90. (If 
this insular immigration were added to the continental it 


most imperceptible.) 

Hungarians.—Previous to 1880, less than 1,000 per 
year. 

Russians.—Previous to 1880, about 5,000 annually. 

Swedes.—Previous to 1879, about 5,000 annually. 

Occupations.—Of the total immigration of 1890 (455,- 
302), 194,653 had no occupation, 44,540 were skilled 
operators, 211,756 unskilled or “ miscellaneous,” 3,236 
were reported as having “ professional occupations,” and 
1,117 as “ occupation not stated.” 

The Official Report specifies 102 skilled industries. The 
number belonging to each of these industries ranges from 3 
“iron puddlers ” to 3,879 “tailors.” The eight report- 
ing over 2,000 each are, in numerical order, “ mariners, 
mechanics and artisans, shoemakers, masons, clerks, 
miners, carpenters and joiners, and tailors.” 

Of the unskilled or “ miscellaneous” occupations 38 
are reported, ranging from 3 “bird dealers ” to 139,365 


would not move the chart line a hair’s breadth except in 


‘laborers. Others reporting at over 2,000 each are,—3,437 


1888-90, and in those years its movement would be al-! peddlers ; 6,707 merchants, dealers ; 28,625 servants (of 


which number Ireland sends 10,113), and 29,296 farm- 
ers (of which number Germany sends 8,469). 

Among the more numerous “ professional occupations ” 
are reported 491 clergymen, 578 musicians, 261 physi- 
cians and surgeons, 484 teachers, 109 sculptors, 158 law- 
yers, 105 engravers, 271 artists, 169 actors, and (the 
least number) 5 linguists. 

One of the surprises coming to many who may exam- 
ine the chart will be the discovery that England alone 
(not even including Wales) has since 1885 sent a larger 
number of immigrants than Ireland.* 

Chinese.—The act excluding them became effective 
August 6, 1883. Between June 30, 1882 (the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1882) and August 6, 6,613 of the 8,031 
landed on our shores. Since 1883 their record ranges 
from 10 in 1887 to 279 in 1884, but in 1890 jumps to 
1,716, of which 1,221 reported as merchants. 


*Abstracted sta ement of the occupation of th 
immigrants is given on page 202. = @ English and Irish 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


OUTLINE OF LECTURES AND CONFERENCES ON 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Reported by JoHN PIERCE, Cambridge. 


Gro.toay: Prof. N. S. Shaler.—The course at Har- 
vard consists of : 1. Classroom lectures, with private read- 
ing ; 2. Laboratory course; 3. Field work. The lectures 
begin with Introduction, in order to humanize the sub- 
ject, connecting it with human interests by giving its his- 
tory, associating its discoveries with men; to show diffi- 
culties of the science, how they meet all men ; viz., time, 
—geologic ages too great to be conceived, bat can be more 
easily grouped when redaced to space, strata of the earth. 
The lectures following were illustrated by maps, photo- 
graphs, models, and the magic lantern. Models in three 
dimensions, showing at different stages erosion of rivers, 
of seacoast, glacier action, etc., need to be supplemented 
by photographs, as latter included more features. To the 


sional space. They must learn to conceive that all things 
are the result of energy. ‘Teachers should use the dis- 
trict about their schools. If one can get the scholars a 
few hours away from the school, any district offers good 
material. Every high school ought to use the neighbor- 
hood, and that, too, in the summer time. There is great 
waste in summer vacation. The aim at Harvard is to 
get field and laboratory work out of term into vacation. 


Merroro.oey: Prof. W. M. Davis.—The former way 
was to establish a series of observations and then study 
them; this is superseded by many observations at the 
same time. Subscribe for maps of one of the largest 
weather stations, receiving them for 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
daily. These do not give details as mach as local maps. 
Two sets are needed, one for teacher and one for scholar ; 
for the latter, unbound. Study the weather elements: 
temperature (isotherms), easy subject ; wind (direction, 
velocity); sky (clear, fair, etc.); moisture; pressure 
(isobars). Plan out what your theory would demand 
and then see if charts bear you out. Explaining is a 


model is attached a printed description, with list of books 
on the subject. Parallel with the lectures is the labora- | 
tory course, The difficulty here is that students cannot | 
see in 9 natura] way; that they have depended too much | 
on ear; have found it diffloult to gee in three-dimen: | 


good test; predicting, the best, I spend much time in 
trying to find » theoretical explanation. Begin with 
known physioal forces, and ask if they would account for 


1891. BY F,W. Hewes 


PaysicaAL GEOGRAPHY : Prof. W. M. Davis.—Stere- 
opticon slides are better and cheaper than diagrams of 
lantern size. Have photographs for permanent reference ; 
use models, as referred to by Professor Shaler. Have 
some general views,—‘‘ Maps of Missicsippi and Missouri 
River Commission,” published at St. Louis, are useful, — 
but specialize on home. The teacher should have studied 
geology. Geography is of the past as well as geology, 
and the present state is only onv stage. Models show 
different stages of same formation. Relation of physical 
geography to history needs to be studied more. 


German: Prof. G. A. Bartlett.—Love of study is the 
main thing. Be alert in devising new methods. The 
natural method is useful only as an aid of other methods. 
[t is good for children. Its magic is only in the teacher. 
Lagging will not do. Don’t attempt it if you don’t love 
it yourself. Experiments were tried with a class who 
had already studied Latin. They began with text and 
made grammar in blankbooks as they went along. Have 
pupils learn strong verbs. This is a good equipment if 
nothing else in grammar ig learned. In sight reading, 
let them look at it, and raise hand when meaning is seen, 
Choose subjects in which pupils are interested. 


ohavges, Tt ie well to leave some questions open, 


subject hae ite own vooabulary, Many students waste 
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time reading poetry who want German for science read- 
ing. The course for the first year at Harvard is the 
same for all; the second year has three courses,—liter- 
ature, historical prose, and nataral science. In reading, 
begin early, read part critically, part superficially, at 
sight. Composition is interesting in variety and extends 
the vocabulary as much as any exercise. It should be 
corrected in class. A good exercise is for the teacher to 
read German slowly, the class to write translation and ex- 
change and correct for each other. A small grammar 
for large boys and girls is not good ; they should learn to 
refer to it. Give a list of interesting books. 


Frenca: Prof. R. L. Sanderson. — The natural 
method is the rational method. Use the ear, not the eye. 
But I would not go so far as to confine language of class- 
room to French. Have pronunciation first, in classroom. 
The teacher is the grammar. Drop translation soon. 
French, not English, is to be learned. I never give an 
exercise to be written in Eaglish. If the teacher is not 
sure of her pronunciation she had better not teach it. 


Meraops or Teacatne Appiiep Science : Prof. W. 
S. Chaplin.--Few are interested in pure mathematics. 
Avoid puzzles in arithmetic; never give an example 
which you expect will “ stick” the pupil. Application of 
higher science would be easier if application of lower sci- 
ence was more common. To understand application of 
science to any trade, one must know the practices of that 
trade ; hence there is great tendency to specialization in 
applied science. The tendency in school is to devote too 
much time to the trade, since it is the trade that gets one 
a place. Every one must get his trade in practice, but if 
he doesn’t get his science in school, it is likely that he 
never will. We are training men to compete with those 
who have learned a trade. In a few years many men 
will understand handling electricity ; the student must 
know more than that. We set students to work and tell 
them to make a blunder rather than ask a question. In 
Europe, the teacher draws out all on the blackboard and 
the student copies. The main thing is to learn to go alone. 


Cuemistry: Prof. J. Torrey.—In this branch we have 
on good textbook, such as other sciences have. We cannot 
go out into nature and get collections. Objects are below 
the surface. Do not give the scholar something to do and 
tell him to draw inferences; there are none to draw. 
The laboratory should interest the teacher as much as the 
bright scholar. Work along with the pupils. Toe atomic 
theory is only for mature minds. The tendency lately is 
toward too much laboratory work. We should begin 
with simple quantitative experiments to show law of def- 
inite proportions. Ordinary experiments with hydrogen 
and oxygen are generally useless. There should be weigh- 
ing and measuring in all the work ; then the atomic weight 
will mean something. My experience is that students 
get disgusted sooner with general work than with quanti- 
tative work with some exact results. 


Botany: Prof. W. F. Ganong. — 
Science, to-day, is interested in plants, not for themselves, 
but as objects illustrating principles. Morphology reduces 
plants to elements and regards these as surrounded by 
many forces. Study such masters as Darwin and Wal- 
lace. Learn to build up vivid pictures of cell structures 
Power of visualizing is important in interpreting miscro- 
scopic observations. Do not make a fetich of botanical 
terms ; let the student first feel a need of them by trying 
to describe in his own terms. We donot study terms as a 
separate study ; the subjects form the method. We can 
interrupt cycle of plant at any place, but this is most 
convenint where nature does, at seed. The study of the 
seed is as important as that of the flower. Morphology 
is study of flexibility of nature. Let pupil imagine geo- 
metrical forms, from straight line to circle, and then 
show how they are all found in forms of leaves; so of 
forms of margins, etc. Show how forms are due to ac- 
tion of mechanical laws under different circumstances. 
Lead on from one part to another, as explaining each 
other. Morphology is the philosophy of plants,—one 
part exists for another and all can he traced back to the 
seed. 


Enquisu; Prof, H, B, Lathnop,—There are three de- 
partments of Englich; Literatura, history, and composition, 
‘Phe last ip the most neglected, but should some first, 


Composition is to communicate thought. It has two ele- 
ments: Personal and machine of communication. Com- 
position teaching is concerned with the machine. First 
remove mannerism:, obstacles between persons. The 
child should write something every day; he should have 
illustrated books in which to write. Writing is unnatu- 
ral till made a habit. Bookish topics should be avoided. 
Compositions should be read in class without name of 
writer. They are not to be writfen simply as an exer- 
cise, but for the class or the public. They will take 
much more criticism from class than from teacher. Each 
composition should be a unit ; short,—one page is enough 
until last year of preparation for college; frequent. It 
is well to have this do work of other classes. Composi- 
tions should be expected to have something peculiar in 
them. Let each boy see that the details of grammar will 
help in getting his theme right, and he may then come to 
it of his own accord. Correction is useless, unless the 
work be rewritten ; rewritten work should be marked as 
much or more than original; give credit for improve 
ment. Rewriting should be done in the elass that teacher 
may help. [Illustrate the themes by readings from au- 
thors of established reputation. Grammar is a useful in- 
troduction to language; it should slide into rhetoric. 
Parallel with the composition course should be literature. 
In this read good, interesting books in class, and then 
chat about them. Avoid loss of interest by examinations. 
English is not a separate acqaisition, but evidence of 
other acquisitions. Students’ visits to theater, for ex- 
ample, are a part of the course, and should be made use 
of. In translating require good English Much can be 
done in the course as summing up of other courses. 


PaysioLogy anp Hyaiene: Dr. D. F. Lincoln.—In 
this study the age of pupils should be considered. Phys- 
iology does not allow for dissections by pupils. The mi- 
croscope is confusing; a weak power lens is useful. A 
good book for teachers is Bowditch’s Hints for Teachers 
of Physiology. A study of animals lower than the frog 
does not help us much. 

Hygiene outranks all other studies in practical impor- 
tance; it combines ethics with science. It must be 
taught judiciously. To correct habits of eating one must 
sit at some table ; the parents are the ones who ought to 
study physiology. In the primary school, chief lessons 
should deal with cleanliness and teeth. Manikins are 
not cheap ; pictures in books are often difficult to under- 
stand ; that part of body in sight can be used to refer to. 
No good results come from placing parts of skeleton in 
hands of children less than twelve years old. For older 
scholars a skeleton of the hand isuseful. Botany is a help 
to the study of physiology. Verses are good, often re- 
peated. ‘Scientific Temperance,” if taught, should be 
so done that later experience will not upset what has 
been learned. Those who will most likely accept the 
teaching will not need it ; others may later find that they 
have been a little humbugged by their teachers. The 
best arguments are: Railroads and drinking employees ; 
experience of arctic explorers; general change in public 
sentiment in the last fifty years. In the high school 
stress should be laid on “what is one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison.” Every one must learn to distin- 
guish between disease and his own idiosyncracies. Here 
sanitary science should be taught to some extent. 


ELOCUTION IN THE SCHOOL. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


With the child's entrance into the primary school les- 
sons in elocution should begin. A pleasant, low voice 
should be cultivated in the child, the teacher setting the 
example. Ihave been in schoolrooms where the voices 
of teacher and pupils were high-pitched, nasal, harsh, and 
exasperating. ‘‘ Louder!” was the frequent command 
of the teacher. Her words were cut off sharply, and 
literally “fired” at the pupils with terrible distinctness. 
The replies were “fired” back in a loud, inarticulate 
jumble of sound. 

* Elocution is a good thing,” remarked a member of 
the school board, who was present. “ You see that here, 
Miss is a fine elocutionist, When she speaks in the 
town hall you can hear her over here. There's no mum- 


I sighed, but said nothing. I listened in vain for the 
sweet voices of childhood, lost forever to them,—killed 
by Miss ’s “Louder.” “Softly, softly,” is enough 
for the primary teacher to say to her pupils. She cannot 
improve the natural voice of childhood. There is nothing 
sweeter thanthat. Encourage the children to talk to you, 
not to “recite” in school. See to it that every lesson be 
a lesson in English, that every word be pronounced cor- 
rectly, and does not tread too hard on its neighbor’s 
heels, then we may expect to hear musical voices in 
America as well as in Italy. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


CHEERFULNEssS is pleasant and profitable. 


A COMMITTEE on crayon racks is important. 
Morrogs should adorn the walls of the schoolroom. 
BuackBoARDs should begin the day neat and clean. 


Every child has notions enough. Only the well- 


taught child has clear notions. 


Tue foundation for all good work in grammar should 
have been laid in the early language lessons. One should 
know how to use language long before he knows why it 
is correct to use it thus. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORKS OF LOWELL. 
BY JAMES C. BURNS. 


Which of Lowell’s poems has the same theme as Ten- 
nyson’s Holy Grail ” ? 

Who is the hero of ‘‘ Under the Elms ”’ ? 

What is “the one memorial pile that memory greets 
with reverential kiss ”’ 

Which of our seven authors are described as in the 
“Fable for Critics ” ? 

How many series of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”? What is 
the theme of the first series? the second? Who edited 
these papers ? 

What called forth the first series ? the second ? 

Who was Bird-of-free-dom Sawin? Hosea Biglow? 
What did John P. Robinson think about war? 

Locate “ Truth forever on the scaffold ; wrong forever 
on the throne.” 

Locate “ New occasions teach new duties ; time makes 
ancient good uncouth.” (See Present Crisis ’’). 

What poems commemorate the death of his child? the 
death of his wife ? 

“ Before man made us citizens, great nature made us 
men.” What other strong lines in the “Capture of Fugi- 
tive Slaves ” ? 

Commit the third stanza in the “Ode to Freedom ” ? 
What ancient doctrine is taught in “‘ Twilight” ? also 
in Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Immortality ”’ ? 

What lines in the “ Vision of Sir Launfal ” resemble 
lines in the ‘‘ Ode to Immortality ” ? 

What “bird hath never come within the scope of 
mortal ear’”’? (See “ Footpath.’’) 

Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell each pays 
tribute to Agassiz in a poem; which pays the highest 
tribute? Which do the poems reflect the more, Agassiz 
or the author ? 

What is the story of “ Yussouf” ? 


SHORT LESSONS IN CIVICS. 
BY WM. M. GIFFIN, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[To be read to the class by the teacher, after which have the 
pupils tell it in their own language. It will be well to put the dia- 


gram on the blackboard. | 
You may have heard sometime that the candidate re- 
ceiving the popular vote was not, after all, elected pres- 
ident. Let us see how this is possible. We will proceed 
with six New England states, which will answer our pur- 
pose as well as the entire Union. 


Maing is entitled to 6 electors. 
Vermont ig ontitled to 4 electors, 
New Hampshire js ontitled to 4 electors, 
Massachusettg {a antitled to 14 elestore, 


bling in her school, sither,--good, loud veiges, avery one, 
Miss is remarkable woman, that's fact. 


Copneationt - entitled to § electors, 
Rhode Island entitled to 4 sleotors, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Now we suppose that one party has for a candidate | 
John Doe, and the other party has for a candidate 
Richard Roe. The following table will show the result : 


~ HH 
«20,000 15,000 5,000 6 6 
Vermont, . . 10,000 11,000 1,000 4 4 
New Hampshire, 12,000 115000 1,000 Beant 
Massachusetts, . 30,000 32,000 2,000 14 14 
Connecticut, 20,000 15,000 5,000 6 6 
Rhode Island, . 10,000 11.000 1,000 4 4 
Total, . . 102,000 95,000 11,000 4,000 38 16 22 


You see that, notwithstanding 7,000 more votes were 
cast by the Roe party than by the Doe party, Doe is 
elected President because he has the greatest number of 
electors. It makes no difference whether a man carries 
a state by one thousand or only one majority ; he has the 
vote of the electors from that state. ' 

People have sometimes felt that the framers of the 
Constitution were unjust in making it possible for a man 
to be elected President of the United States without hav- 
ing received the popular vote. Let us study the plan 
carefully, and we shall find that our forefathers were as 
thoughtful in this matter as we have found they were in 
every other. There were, at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s 
election, three hundred and twenty-five (325) members 
in the House of Representatives, and seventy-six (76) 
members in the Senate, making in all four hundred and 
one (401) representatives of the people to make the laws 
for the country. Of these, New York, for example, had 
thirty-four in the House and two in the Senate, or ,',°, of 
the whole number. If New York had had one half of 
all the members, she, of course, would have had one half 
to say when a new law was being made. Since she did 
have ;°,°; of the members, she had ;',*; to say. 

Now, let us suppose that a new law has been passed. 
There is to be elected a man to execute thislaw. How much 
shall New York have tosay about thiselection? There are to 
be elected four hundred and one (401) electors, and of these 
New York is entitled to thirty-six (36), or 4,6, of the whole 
number. New York, then, has just as much to say as to 
who shall execute that law, as she had in making that 
law. What can be more just? We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the President is President of the United 
States, therefore, the states, as states, should have the 
choosing of him for his high office. 


EVERYTHING IN MEMBERS. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
PREPARATION FOR NUMBERS. 


THe Txacuer’s PREPARATION. — Ammunition is 
wasted when one fires at random. True, there is some 
effective work done by this hit-or-miss effort, as Sam 
Jones showed by this story: Father and son went out to 
shoot squirrels. The father had the shaking palsy, and 
so he was to shake the trees and start the squirrel, while 
the young man fired. The shaking was a success ; the 
shooting was not. The father insisted upon taking the 
musket while the lad took the trees. The lad smiled, 
but the first shot was a success, and the father said, “I 
told you so”; at which the indignant son replied, “ Any- 
body could hit a squirrel if he fired all over the tree at 
the same time.” 

I am not diseounting that kind of firing all over a sub- 
ject in which some teachers indulge. Indeed, I flatter 
myself that I had fair success in some thoroughly illogical 
methods of teaching arithmetic simply because I had suf- 
ficient youthful enthusiasm to fire all over the subject, 
but then there was time enough. We had none of the 
modern things crowded in upon us. To-day the teacher 
must know what he can omit and what he must ac- 
complish. 

Arithmetic should be so taught that the child, and the 
man he is to be, can do accurately, intelligently, promptly, 
and rapidly everything that the average man needs to do 


with numbers. 
It is not necessary that he should have absolutely the 


best method of doing it. He need not know how to ¢el/ 
why he does everything. 
He should not be freighted with anything in arithmetic 
that is not probably essential for his prosperity, comfart, 
and pride I say pride, for the schcol should always 
provide against @ probable humiliation beoanee of iguo: 


rance of things that every intelligent man should know. 

Nothing in numbers is to be taught for the sake of a 
system, for the glorification of a method, for the advertis- 
ing of a device, or for the honor of a philosophy. The 
average child must get in four years, or at most in five 
years, all the educational discipline, standards for fact- 
getting and estimating, and mental processes for practical 
life. Only the essentials can be learned in arithmetic 
because there is so much else to be accomplished in so 
many other departments. 

Definitions are not to be taught for their own sake nor 
for the teacher's, but if at all, for the child’s enlighten- 
ment and in phraseology that he will appreciate and that 
will make clear what he needs to know. 

Explanations are not to be learned by the child nor 
recited by him. The time-honored therefor and because 
have long since been relegated to the curiosity shops, 
where much that remains by way of whys and wherefores 
should keep them company. This includes much by 
way of fine distinctions in the use of terms, such as in- 
sisting upon saying “two threes are six,” rather than 
“two times three are six.”’ 

Tue Cuitp’s PREPARATION FOR ScHOoL.—It should 
be borne in mind that the child is not to be considered a 
student, even in the childish sense, until he has been in 
school long enough to get the ways and feel at home 
in its atmosphere. Nothing is to count until he has 
come into touch with the school. 

It is rank heresy, but it is true just the same, as her- 
esies usually are true in fact but untimely in the eyes 
of those who have settled everything,—just as steam is 
water’s heresy,—to say that it is better to have children 
come into the lowest grade one or two at a time rather 
than to make a new class once or twice a year and have 
them all come in at once. Unfortunately for the orthodox 
theory, all children do not reach the school age the first 
of September or April, but a few at a time all through 
the year. Let them come to school as soon after they 
reach schvol age as the parents choose to send them. 

Children should not be put to work in any regular 
way until they are acclimated. Unimportant “ busy 
work” and alittle miscellaneous reciting merely for the 
general effect, will do them good and take very little of the 
teacher’s strength. These children can drop into the 
organized class after a little time, and for those that are 
not equal to this a new class can be formed once or twice 
a year. All this has to do purely with his preparation 
for school. He is not to be prepared directly for any 
work until he is acclimated and classified. 

PREPARATION FOR Numsers.—The first few weeks of 
class work in the lowest grade is the same for number, 
language, and reading. The aim isto have the child talk 
with perfect naturalness about everything of which he 
speaks. So long as there is the least constraint there 
will be no satisfactory progress. 

There should be no division of the work distinctively 
into arithmetic, language, or reading classes until the 
children are doing good work naturally. It is well to 
name the different exercises by separate titles, but do 
not let that affect the undivided character of your work. 

They are to learn as high as twelve by their stories, 

object lessons, and blackboard reading. They should 
know as high as twelve before they begin to study num- 
bers. They will learn them very readily if they do not 
think they are studying, A principal affirmed that his 
lowest grade, when the children had been there six 
months, did not know “five,” and taking the visitor to 
the room began to ask about “five” and the ignorance 
was sublime. A boy could not show the teacher five 
fingers. The visitor spoke to the same boy in a free and 
easy way, a moment later, and asked : 
“ Charlie, how many marbles have you in your pocket ?” 
“ Thirteen,” said the little fellow with much animation. 
“TJ will give you a nickel for five of them,” said the 
visitor, and the little fellow, fairly laughing all over, 
produced the five and took the nickel much to the con- 
sternation of the principal. 

As soon as a child begins to play intelligently with 
dolls and dogs he knows “two” as well as he knows 


The Best Teaching of each subject and the best adminis- 
tration of the schoals of the equntry will be presented 
froma actual study of the schogis by Mv, Winship who wil 
vistt schools for the special purpose éf knowing the latest 


and best things that are being done tn city and country 
schools, 


“one,” better indeed. He usually knows the first five 
numbers before he knows “one.” As a matter of fact, 
a dog, an apple, the doll, takes the place of “ one,” while 
there is nothing to relieve “ two,” “three,” “ four,” ete., 
of their individual responsibility. 

Let him learn “five” as he does “big,” “black,” or 
“bump,” because it means something to him. He should 
not begin the study of numbers until he is studying 
that of which he knows already. Just as he reads 
at first only what he has clearly in mind, and words that 
be knows perfectly orally ; just as word teaching is better 
than letter teaching because the word stands for an idea ; 
just as sentence teaching is better than word teaching be- 
cause it stands for a thought, so number teaching is better 
when a number phrase like “5 apples” is used in place 
of the abstract number, and is best when a nwmber sen- 
tence is used expressing a thought, as “I have three 
cherries and Frank has four plums.”’ 

Number thoughts should be abundant in the child’s 
experience, and oral number sentences before they are 
studied. This is to be the preparation,—nwmber tioughts, 
oral number sentences, and blackboard number sentences, 
about as high as twelve, are to be known by the child 
from the general work for language, reading, and num- 
ber study. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


203. Has any malicious person a right to influence a 
director not to hire a teacher ? A Victim. 

No, he has no moral or legal right to do it, but I know 
of no way to prevent this peculiar species of meanness. 
I wish some teacher who has a clear case could take it 
into the courts for the sake of the profession, but it would 
not pay any one to do it. We must all suffer sometimes 
from the consummate meanness of human nature, of 
which this is one of the worst features 


204. Should teachers study psychology : i. e. books on 
psychology? IPf so, why? A Doustrr. 

This question was dated before the editorial in the 
JournaL of Sept. 3, upon “ Psychology: For Whom 
and When?” appeared. That and the editorial upon 
“Pedagogy: For Whom and When?” answer it as well 
asI can. There is little occasion for a teacher to read 
works on psychology. The ordinary teacher needs her 
time for something else, and can use it to better advantage. 


205. We often hear examiners berated because they do 
not give good, practical questions. Please state a few 
examples to show the difference. An EXAMINER. 

I have no sympathy with the habit of criticising ex- 
aminers, and I suspect the “ good, practical questions ” 
referred to would not meet my idea. Every question 
asked should give an alternative which would allow the 
candidate to give any similar fact with which he is more 
familiar. But beyond the question of facts, there 
are more important questions which reveal the can- 
didate’s reading, power of thought, habit of thinking, 
versatility, etc. It is not an easy thing to “state ex- 
amples to show the difference.” The old questions deal- 
ing with facts may be stated thus : 

1. What is the population of Chicago ? 

2. How long is the Mississippi river ? 

3. What is the latitade of Denver ? 

4. What is the capital of Missouri ? 

5. Which is the largest “lumber city” of Wisconsin ? 
The new questions would be after this general 
character : 

1. Tell of the size and growth of Chicago, or some 
other large American city. 

2. Compare the length of the Mississippi with some 
other large American and foreign rivers. 

3. Name some cities in nearly the same latitude as 
Denver ? 

4. Name three capitals of the states that are large 
cities, and three that are only known from being capitals, 
5. What great states have large lumber interests? 
Neme some gitiga of national reputation heeanse of anak 
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Milwaukee made the most vigorous protest. Hz» pro- 
posed a parade of the 2,000 unhoused children with sig- 
nificant banners. 


Nor Inratu1sie.—Do not be depressed if you make 
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mistakes this year. Of course you will make them. It 
is the height of conceit to assume that you can deal with 


associate teachers, and school directors, and not make 
mistakes. Merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics ; 
bankers, brokers, and builders; lawyers, doctors, and 


The minimum salary in Bavaria is $200; the maxi- 
mum $211, according to size of town. To that is added 
an annual increase according to length of service, which 
ends when $300 per annum is reached. In Baden the 
communities are divided into five classes with reference 
to salaries: I, $195; II, 210; III, 240; IV, 270; V, 
$300. In large cities higher salaries are paid. Here 
are mentioned a few cities of Germany, with two 


tor columns showing minimum and maximum salaries of 


teachers (not principals) of elementary schools : 
Liibeck, . $225—$801 Mayence, . $488—$703. 


f date followi 
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He is not an exception, and should not 
|notably the wealthier and larger cities like Hamburg, 
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of papers already. This fact, presumably, is the cause 


whoever wouid write intelligently upon school themes 


something. 


THE TRANSCRIPT’S TRIBUTE. 


following deserved tribute : 


will take hold of work with freshness and vigor and enthusiasm, 
and a devotion which their salaries cannot possibly repay. There 
is certainly much more codperation of parents with teachers than 
formerly, but there is opportunity for a great deal more. These 


Bremen,. . . $225—$821. Heidelberg, . . $480—$785. 
Maonheim,. . $517—$667. Darmstadt, . $420—$600. 
Crefeld, . . . $450—$637. Zwickau,. . «. $371—$700. 
Chemnitz, . . $412—$750. Brunswick,. . $325—$714. 

Karlsruhe, Duisburg, Osnabriick, Freyburg (in Baden) 
and several other cities pay like Brunswick. Others, 


Frankfurt a. M., and Berlin treat the teachers better. 
The minimum in Frankfurt is $430, in Berlin $390; the 


upon education in Massachusetts has been quoted and|maximum in Frankfurt $850, in Berlin $810. The 
commented upon with almost uniform favor by hundreds|rectors or principals in Berlin get from $795 to $971. 


In Frankfart the principals are all on a level with regard 


of agitation in the office of the Census Bureau at Wash-|to salary,—they receive $1,050. Dresden pays to 
ington. It was the farthest from our thought to attack| teachers $484, to principals $1,200. To all these sums 
the Bureau or to reflect upon its efficiency. There was|about 20 per cent. should be added for rent and fuel. 
no hint in our editorial that the error pointed out was| Switzerland (averages): Basel, $650; Ziirich, $446 ; 
due to the lack of efficiency on the part of the Bureau.|Geneva, $438; Neuchatel, $388; Wallis, $369 ; Schatf- 
We made the claim which we now emphasize, that such|hausen, 350; Glarus, $322; some cantons make ad- 
surface figures do not tell the truth about the schools, and | ditional payments. 


Belgium: Minimum for teachers $240, assistants $200. 


should go to the bottom and get the figures that signify | Netherlands: Law fixes the minimums for principals at 


$294, for teachers at 252, for assistants $169. Sweden: 


Salaries rise from $140 to $168 within five years of 
service; in some localities teachers get $380. Norway: 

Nace The lowest salary is $185, the highest $400. Denmark: 
The Boston Transcript pays the teachers of Boston the|/The Jowest is $224, the average is $280; in some iocali- 
ties $392 is paid. Greece: Salaries $16, $20, or $28 
The teachers of Boston have a noble responsibility and one which| per month, independent of an annual sum of from 20 
is splendidly fullfilled. With the opening of the public schools they | cents to $1 per capita of pupils. Turkey: A monthly 


salary of $37 if licensed, but only $22 if without diploma. 
Ttaly brings us back to low averages: $112 and $244, 
with an increase of 10 per cent. every six years. Spain: 


Gert the boys and girls out of doors at recess. 


Tuere are schools in New York city with twenty dif- 
ferent nationalities. 


Is there in your school any grourd for the complaint 
that the school of to-day tends to check both bodily and 
mental growth ? 


Supr. How report of the Chicago 
schools is just out. It is a document of rare value. 
Happy the teacher who can secure it. It is worth while 
to write for it. 


Presipent WARFIELD of Lafayette, “the coming 
college president,” has taken the matter of hazing vigor- 
ously in hand, and will solve the problem for all Amer- 
ican colleges, if we mistake not. 


Tue schools must make an honest effort to teach scien- 
tific temperance or there will be some intemperate tem- 
perance talk from which no good can come to the schools. 
With a definite purpose clearly manifest to teach the 
children the physiological effects of the use of narcotics, 
the schools may depend upon the most loyal support of the 
temperance women of America, now a mighty force; but 
if this subject is trifled with, there will be indignation 
meetings in village and hamlet, from Maine to California, 
and the school authorities will be mercilessly criticised. 


Scnoot AccommopatTions.—It is more and more ap- 
parent that one of the great American problems is how 
to ‘“‘house”’ the multitude of children in the city schools. 
Boston has had a long, hard struggle with the problem, 
and her children are thoroughly provided for this term. 
In New York City 5,000 men have been constantly em- 
ployed all through vacation, $215,000 have been ex- 
pended in vacation repairs alone, and the children are 
better cared for than before in many years. Philadelphia 
had 3,600 children turned away for lack of seats, Balti- 
more bad the same state of affaire, In many cities the 


= a earnest men and women who direct the studies and almost the life 
BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 24, 1891 of most children in the city deserve all possible holding up of 
There are well bred parents 20 intensely American that no 
amount of riches and no access of fashion will turn them from the 
Instead of depreciating them by 
word they seek to build them up by action and by friendliness, 
Instead of eneering at the inefficiency of teachers, they work to 
make better culture receive better pay; instead of seeking to guard 
their children even from sight of children more common and less 


hands. 


public schools for their children. 


clean, they teach them the necessity of carrying their refinement 
into every branch of their lives ani to take as much honest pride 


in mental competition with Mikey Moriarty, if Mikey has Celtic 


girls in this city being reared with sound democratic fiber, un- 
touched by the disease of snobbery, and growing up to recognize 
honestly and simply that birth and breeding form a nobleness that 
lays obligations upon them from their youth up. Our private 
schools are excellent, but our public schools are excellent, too. 


All honor to the Transcript / 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN EUROPE.* 


Salaries according to population; $111 is the minimum, 
$370, the maximum. Russia: Average salary $97 per 
annum. (!!) Portugal: Minimum salary $113 per an- 
num, and an addition for regular attendance ; after the 
first six years an increase of 25 per cent. of the minimum 
salary is given. Hng/ind: Of 15,243 male teachers 
only 211 had the minimum salary of $250; the others 
ranged between $250 and $1,500. Of 22,434 womer, 
1,394 bad the minimum of $200; the others ranged be- 


tween $200 and $1000. In Scotland and Ireland sub- 
brains that wrestle well, as with a boy who has had the regulation| stantially the same salaries are paid to teachers which are 
three Harvard grandparents in a direct line, There are boys and paid in England. Of course the fact must be considered 
that the purchasing power of money is greater in Europe 


than with us; but even with due regard to that, a teach- 
er’s salary may be said to be low in Europe. 


SOUTHERN INTERSTATES EXPOSITION. 
The exposition at Raleigh, N.C., will open Oct. 1, and 


pata last until Dec. 1. It is organized and directed by the 
In Prussia the average salary in the country is $256 ;|Southern Inter-States Immigration Bureau, established 
in the cities, $319. To these cash salaries should be|by a convention of delegates appointed by the governors 
added 20 per cent. for rent and fuel, which is free to|of the southern states, representatives of the boards of 
teachers. They either live in dwellings especially built|trades, and chambers of commerce of the southern cities, 


for the accommodation of teachers, or in lieu of a dwell-|and of the leading railway lines, held at Montgomery, 


ing a supplementary payment is made ; hence the salaries 
may be said to range between $300 and $370. Princi- 
pals of buildings, of course, get more, — between $400 
and $800. 

In Saxony the beginning is $190. If the school has 
more than forty pupils the salary is raised progressively 
to $323. Principals receive a minimum salary, varying 
according to the population; thus, in towns with less 
than 5,000 inhabitants, $450; in towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants, $563 ; in towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, $675. In Wiirtemberg the scale of salaries 
rises from $225 to $500. Hessia gives its teachers in 
the cities of less than 10,000 inhabitants from $225 to 
$450, and in larger cities from $300 to $550, Women| 
get between $225 and 8420. 


game condition is reported, Supt. W, E, Anderson of 


“> Special teachers aud teachers of high schools are not considered, 


Ala., in December, 1888, and in Asheville, N. C., De- 
cember, 1890. Fifteen southern states and the territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona are represented in the organ- 
ization. An exhibit is open at Raleigh for the inspection 
of those who wish to study the resources of the southern 
section of the Union, and to seek informetion to guide 
them in the purchase of property, the transfer of merean- 
tile or manufacturing interests, or the establishment of 
new enterprises in that section. The minerals, woods, 
plants, and characteristic products of every kind of that 
region can befseen, grouped by states. This exhibition 
will remain at Raleigh until it is sent to the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. The exhibition, beginning 
Oct, 1, will include perishable products, live stock, etc-, 
and arrangements have boon made for excursion rates 
throughout the whole country, via main railway lines 


| 
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Addresses will be delivered upon appropriate subjects 
from time to time, by eminent men of various sections. 
One hundred gentlemen, representing all sections of the 
South, went to Washington to tender an invitation to 
President Harrison to visit the exposition, and the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet intend to be present. Secretary Rusk 
and General Greeley will deliver addresses. 

Our readers are chiefly interested in the Educational 
Department of the Exposition, which General Manager 
Denson declares is the most important of all. Very few 
have a correct appreciation of the immense development 
of facilities for education, public and private, in the 
southern states, within a recent period. The United 
States Commissioner of Education says that he knows of 
no portion of the globe in which such extraordinary ad- 
vance has been made in equal time. The United States 
Bureau of Education will make an exhibit at Raleigh. 
The railroad mileage of the south advanced from 20,612 
miles in 1880, to 40,521 in 1889. Her foreign exports 
from her own ports increased in a single year about 
$66,000,000, or from $223,581,558 in 1888, to $290,- 
540,290 in 1889. But the true progress is seen in the 
following table of gain in the public schools from 1880 
to 1890: 


Per ct. of ag Per ct.of gain in 

States. in population. pub. sch. enroll. 
Alabama, . ° 19,84 61.58 
Arkansas, . ° 40.58 106.10 
Delaware, . . . 14,93 19.01 
Georgia, . ° 19.14 44.47 
Kentucky, . é - 12.78 39.37 
Lonisiana, . 19.01 53.52 
Mississippi, . e 13.96 47.90 
Missouri, ° 23.56 27.64 
North Carolina, ° ° 15.59 27.08 
South Carolina, 15.63 50.89 
Tennessee, ° ° P 14.60 56.34 
Texas, ° 40.44 133.15 
Virginia, ° ° 9.48 55.06 
West Virginia, ° 28.84 34.42 


The South desires to show what her agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, her normal schools, graded schools, 
new industrial schools, and her old and justly famed tol- 
leges and French seminaries are doing, as well as the 
great mass of the rank and file in her public schools. 
We think this invitation should be frankly accepted. Let 
some of our most experienced and eminent educators at- 
tend the Exposition, and mingle with their brethren of 
the South, under the broad banner of educational progress. 
They will be cordially welcomed, and made to feel at 
home. Not the least of the advantages attending the 
location of the Exposition in Raleigh is the fact that in 
that state is found the most numerous state teachers’ as- 
sociation in the Union, the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly, whose last session was attended by 3,300 mem- 
bers. A mighty force is at work in the South. Happy 
he who helps the great present to bring forth a greater 


future by his presence ! 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


Aw On10 INSTITUTE.—THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL COMPLICA- 
TIONS.—BOSTON SUBMASTERS, 


(Editorial Correspondence. ] 


It waa the torrid week of Augast in which I found myself at 
Medina, 0., for a few days with the institute. One has a 
pictare all his own of an unseen town in which some friend or 
favorite writer has lived. Edith M. Thomas wrote, some years ago, 
a charming prose poem for the Atlantic Monthly. It was one of 
those touches of nature which if it reaches one at all possesses him 
entirely, and her lines have siace then been sought as recalling 
that first charm. Medina, O., as her home has been a reality for 
years. Fortanately for my picture the town is wholly unlike any- 
thing I have seen in any one of the thirty-two states and territories 
with which I am familiar. Around a fenceless, central square, 
with a fine grove, are four short streets, upon one side of which are 
the conrt house, hotel, churches, and all the stores of the town, 
while each of these streets starts from either end upon @ journey 
into the country, and upon these are practically all the residences 
of the town. A well-to-do, intelligent, order-loving people, but a 
few removes from their Connecticut ancestors, enjoy the thrifty 
village and the fertile farms. 

The institute partook of the characteristics of this country town. 
Three hundred teachers from village and rural schools, with no 
county superintendent to gall them togethor, po Jaw to require their 
presence, ogme upon their own ohgrges, and pemaized two weeks for 


bard work, Nearly every teacher in the county wae in attendance. | 


Phere was an earnestness of purpose te be expected from profes 


sional volunteers. There were some advantages also in the absence 
of an official leader. They felt the responsibility to be upen them- 
selves; they assumed it heroically and administered its affairs skill- 
fally. A committee is appointed a year in advance, and has pride 
in making their institute especially successful in some regard, 

* 7 

The parochial school problem is more and more complicated 
every day and the greatest wisdom and good jadgment are needed 
to prevent serious results. The responsibility rests equally upon 
the school authorities and the church leaders. In Malden some 
hundred children from the parochial school applied to the school 
board for admission to the public schools, on Monday of last week, 
and there was no room, no teachers, no provision of any kind for 
them. The committee was forced to grapple with the problem 
without a moment’s warning. At Watertown there is a more com- 
plicated case. The grammar school pupils whose work for the 
year has been satisfactory pass to the high school without examin- 
ation, as is the rule throughout the state, but those who fail to do 
satisfactory work in the grammar schools, or come from ont- 
side, must pass an examination, getting 75 per cent. upon 
their papers. Three of the grammar school graduates and 
fifteen parochial school graduates took the June examination, 
and the three passed, but the fifteen did not. They were told 
that they could have another examination in September, but none 
of them applied, but when the schools opened nine of the fifteen 
came, but-were not admitted. They then asked to take a special 
course, and took an examination therefor, but could not pass to the 
satisfaction of the authorities. They attend each session of the 
school as visitors. The end is not yet. It is every-way important 
that there be no ‘‘ bad blood’? in this test case. If the parochial 
schools do not give a satisfactory training for advancement, the 
church authorities have the most interest in knowing it; if the fail- 
ure to pass an examination is due to a different course of study and 
the pupils have an equivalent, the authorities should not let their 
dignity stand in the way of justice. 

The Boston submasters have a club of their own, meeting bi- 
monthly during the school year, and they opened the season at 
Young’s, on the 18th, with a pleasant time in vacation reminis- 
cences. There is no higher toned class of professional men in the 
city than these same submasters. In character, purpose, training, 
and ability they are exceptionally strovg men. 

* 

The W. C. T. U. and kindred women’s organizations have opened 
the season vigorously, with a series of attacks upon school boards 
that have been indifferent in the matter of scientific temperance 
instruction. At Melrose, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Ada Bowles, and others, gave the committee a severe 
trouncing, and the three women members received the most 
attention. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Wellesley has 216 freshmen, 
Nearly every city in America now has a superintendent of music. 
Salt Lake City is trying the public school system with consider- 
able earnestness. 
Providence begins the year with promise of the greatest success 
in her educational career. 

San Francisco claims to pay the highest salaries to teachers, on 
the average, of any city in the country. 

The New York City Schools opened with 135,000 pupils, with 
5,000 more to come in within a few days. 

Chicago will have one of the finest manual training school plants 
in America, the gift of the widow of “‘ Diamond Jo.”’ 

The resignation from the school board of Cambridge, Maas., of 
Prof. W. S. Chaplin of Harvard is a great loss to the city. 

Prof. Eugene Davenport goes from the Michigan Agricultural 
College to a Brazil Agricultural College at $6,000, and living 
expenses. 

A fine portrait of the late Hon. E. C. Carrigan has been pre- 
sented to Dartmouth College by his half-brother, H. W. Kuight of 
New York City. 

Philadelphia’s new superintendent, Dr. Edward Brooks, bas 
entered upon his work with an intelligent zeal that calls forth ani- 
versal commendation. 

Brooklyn proposes to pay larger salaries to the teachers of boys 
than of girls on the ground that it is more difficult and requires 
peculiar fitness. The Woman’s Journal protests, upon the ground 
that the result will be that boys will have better teaching than girls, 
which discriminates against the sex. 

New Orleans has a sugar school under state auspices. The course 
of two years will fit the students to cultivate the cane and manu- 
facture the sugar profitably. There are five professors of sugar 
agriculture, sugar chemistry, avalytic chemistry, sugar mechanics, 
and sugar making. There is also a small sugar plantation and 
plant. 

The East Greenwich (R. I.) Seminary has improved its financial 
condition since 1875 by $85,000, and now by raising $2,000 to pay 
off the last dollar of its debt it will add $5,000 to ite permanent 
fund, but it must raise the $2,000 before Oct.1. Success to Prin- 
cipal F. D. Blakeslee in his effort to doit! There is no American 
educational need so preesing to-day as the generous endowment of 
the time-honored academies, 

Tho schoo! oritig is keenly alive to tho situation in Brooklyn 


The principals, in a manly, hearty, cordial way, open the school 


year with banquet to the forty-two members of the board of edu. 


cation. The Principals’ Association is an institution, but the an- 
nual feasting is not uniformly accepted as a wise use of money, 
energy, and influence. It is a pleasant introduction to the year, 
but the idea of fighting over a complimentary feast is not so 
pleasant. 


Only two names have been seriously mentioned in connection with 
the Chicago superintendency,—E. C. Delano and A. G. Lane. 
Singularly enough these men are boon companions, and neither 
wishes to stand in the way of the other. Mr. Lane has for years 
been superintendent of the Centenary Methodist Sunday-echool, and 
Mr. Delano has been in charge of the large and popular Bible class 
of the same school. Two better men never competed for a position, 
and such courtesy we never knew before with a $6,000 prize in 
fall view. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


YE THREE GLADDE THYNGES. 


Of gladde thynges, two there be, — 
Aye three! 
Ye wine we singing 


ip; 
A maide’s redde lip; 
Ye musick sweetlie ringing, 
To which gaye dancers trip. 
II. 
Of sadde things, too, there be,— 
Just three! 
Ye ache of swelling 
Crowne; 
A dark eye’s frowne; 
And vain regrets upwelling, 
Which singing will not drown.— Arthur Leslie Green. 
PASSED THE EXAMINATION. 
pe of Police—Well, you want to become a polieceman, do you ? 
McSorley—Yes, sor. 
Chief—Can you read or write ? 
McSorley—No, sor. 
Chie/—How much do you weigh ? 
McSorley—300, sor. 
Chief-—Can you run ? 
McSorley—No, sor. 
Chief—Do you know anything about the city ? 
McSorley—No, sor. 
Chie/.—You’re all right. Go get a uniform. 


A FRIEND INDEED, 


**I can’t think kindly of him, though he has been a friend in 
need to me several times.’’ 
** How 
‘* Well, being a friend in need he borrowed money of me, and 
never repaid it.’’ 
AT THE PENSION BUREAU. 


‘Where were you shot?’’ ‘‘ At Gettysburg.’’ ‘‘I mean in 
what part of you?’’ ‘Right square in my substitute.’—New 
York Sun. 


THIS AND THAT. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the chestnut trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 
— Longfellow. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich is now in London. 

Dr. Holmes is said to be writing two memoirs,—one that of a 
great surgeon. 

Sir John Steell, sculptor to Queen Victoria, has just died at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

The first cotton gin made by Eli Whitney will be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. 

The sale of A Hazard of New Fortunes has exceeded that of any 
other of Howell’s works. 

The entering Chautauqua class, which is to pursue a three years’ 
course, comprises 15,000 students. 

Madame Michelet, the widow of the historian, will not allow the 
publication of husband’s correspondence. 

A small brick schoolhouse where Vice-President Morton once 
tanght achool is still standing at North Boscawen, N. H. 

The plans for the new Odd Fellows’ Temple in Chicago provice 
for a building as high as the Washington Monument. The esti- 
mated cost is $3,500,C00. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel)! is now nearing ‘‘ three-ecore 
and ten.” He leads a quiet life in his home among the Connecti- 
cut hills. 

The clerk of Qaeen Victoria's kitchen receives a salary of $3,000 
and does all the carving. The head cook receives the same, and 
the two confectioners who make the jellies, pastry, fruits, ete, 
get $1,500 and 1,250, respectively. 

The late Marshal von Moltke’s autogiography, comprising twenty- 
nine diaries which were originally intended only for his own family | 
are to appear first as serials in the German periodical Uber Land 
und Meer, and in an English illustrated journal. Afterward they 
will be issued in book form. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Besant’s romantic story Armoral of 
Lyonnesse, the Scilly Islands have been much frequented by tou r- 
ists, who are enthusiastic over tho dolightfyl climate, the wonder- 
ful flower farms, tho beautiful rock scenary of the ghores, ond the 


quaint and picturesque biildings, deding nothing mors atyapge and 
varied apywhere on British shores, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for = ar we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE LATEST GEOGRAPHY. 


PARAGUAY.*—This republic is the least known of South Amer- 
ican states. It was early settled by Spaniards. The Jesuits were 
in power for two centuries. They were expelled in 1764. From 
early in the present centary until 1864 it was despotically ruled, but 
greatly prospered, rivaling every other country. In 1864 jealousy 
led Brazil, Uraguay, and the Argentine to wage war upon it, which 
lasted five years and almost exterminated the people. Nearly 
two thirds of the population of 770,000 died from the direct and 
indirect effects of the war, leaving it in 1872 but 250,000. The 
country was left in utter ruin, but after they had fought with a 
desperation unrivaled by any other people in history, the leaders 
met at Asuncion, signed a treaty of peace (Aag. 15, 1870), and re- 
entered upon national life as a republic. woe 

Twenty years have now been passed in recuperation. It lies in 
the most favored and healthy region of South America. Paraguay 
proper is not mountainous, but its surface is very undulating and 
traversed by various hill chains of not more than 500 feet in height. 
The northern and eastern parts are covered with immense virgin 
foreste. The traffic is carried on by water and the settlements are 
by the rivers. The climate is attractive; the summers are not 
torrid, though too warm for sheep to prosper; while for nine 
months the weather is salubrious. September and October are 
rainy, but they have not a distinctively rainy season. 

The population has greatly increased since 1870, and is nearly 
500,000. The capital, Ascuncion, has a population of 25,000. 
There are in the wilds of the Chaco region numerous Indians, per- 
haps 100,000, who are never taken into account in speaking of the 
population. 

The great need of the people is one or more railroads, and sev- 
eral plans are being matured for their building. Horses and cattle 
ean be raised profitably, as can maize and rice, barley, oats, and 
mandioca. Coffee and tobacco can be cultivated successfully. 
Each inhabitant of Paraguay,—men, women, ani children,—aver- 
age using eight cigars a day the year round. The timber is of the 
best, and is practically inexhaustible. It isa great orange country. 
Some 60,000,000 oranges are exported; the natives eat as many ; 
while the monkeys and birds are thought to eat three times that 
number. Oranges grow wild and lie on the ground a foot deep in 
many places. Palm oil is made in great quantities. 

Little can be said in praise of the colleaey citizen. They are 
said to live on oranges, tobacco, and the smell! of a greased rag. 
The men are idle and the women do the work in-doors and out. 
The men ride on horseback and the women walk. Women are 
seldom allowed to eat with their husbands. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The following list of salaries paid primary teachers is from the 
annual report of Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn :— 


Minimum Maximum 

Cities. Salary. Salary. 
New York, - - + - - - $504 900 
Boston, - - - - - - - 456 816 
San Francisco, Cal., - - - - 500 800 
Yonkers, N. Y., - - - - 475 800 
Chicago, Lil., - - - - 400 750 
Detroit, Mich., - 350 725 
Cincinnati, O , - - - - 400 700 
Baltimore, Md., - 408 696 
Cleveland, O., - - - 400 675 
Kansas City, Mo., - . - - - 650 650 
Indianapolis, Ind., - - - - 500 650 
Lowell, Mass., - ° - - - 450 600 
Worcester, Mass., - - - 450 600 
Springfield, Mass., - - - 400 600 
Milwaukee, Wis, - - - - - 400 600 
St. Paul, Minn., . - - - - 400 600 
Baffalo, N. Y., - 400 600 
Providence, R.I., - - - - 350 600 


CAUSES FOR SOME FAILURES. 


What is said here has reference only to persons who by nature 
and by training are qualified for school work. Of this class many 
do not attain a high degree of excellence for various reasons, chief 
of which are the following :— 

1, There may be a failure to have clearly in mind a sufficiently 
definite high standard. 

2. Though such a standard may be had, and methods of reach- 
ing the desired end may be thoroughly understood, yet the end too 
frequently is not attained because the efforts are not firm and per- 
sistent. 

The number of well-trained school workers who put forth well- 
directed effort is quite large, but the number who, with the greatest 
possible degree of industry and persistence, put forth well-directed 
effort is not so large. 

If John is to walk from Chicago to Cincinnati in a given time, it 
is not enough that he shall have good limbs and direct his course 
aright, but in addition, his step must be sufficiently brisk and un- 
ceasing. 

The work of no teacher can be said to be better than excellent. 
Many school workers, in every way qualified, start out to attain re- 
sults that shall be entitled to the term excellent, but fail to reach 
the goal because they grow weary of ceaseless striving. The array 
of difficulties necessarily encountered is vast and veaek Excellence, 
not perfection, should be the standard, and this can be attained, 
even by well-qualified workers, only by pleasant, positive, pushing 
persistence. Ben. F. LOBANCE, Beatrice, Neb, 


CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. 


Varlet or valet is an offshoot of the feudal vassal, 
Sir from the Latin senior, through the French. 
Dandelion, dent do lion (the lion's tooth), 
Biscuti, from Latin bjs coctus (twice cooked), 
Taytclogy from Latin jo: yuea, to twist,~-g tyigting of language. 
pers dictum, @ ttug saying. 
inegar, pigng"’ (eoyr wipe), 


Rotten Row, “la route du roi’’ (the king’s path). 

Monkey wrench, from Charles Monckey, ite inventor. 

Boycott, from Capt. Charles Cunningham Boycott. 

Martinet, from Colonel Martinet, an officer of Louis XIV. 
Bogus, a corrupted form of Borghese, the name of a noted 
swindler. 

Magnolia, named from Pierre Magnol. 

Dahlia. from Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

Tulip, the name of a flower, is from a Turkish word signifying 
turban. 

Mascot or Mascotte from Masca, meaning a witch. 

Himalaya, Him for mow; aloi, a palace,—a snow palace. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


The following is a description of the aspect of the heavens as 
they will appear to the observer on or about the first day of October, 
1891, 7 p. m.:— 

In the north, the constellations Cepheus and Draco will be above 
the North Star (Polaris); Ursa Minor, West; Cassiopeia, east ; 
and Ursa Major, below and west. Inthe northeast from Polaris 
will be seen Perseus just rising above the horizon. In the east An- 
dromeda will be nearly midway to the zenith. Along the ecliptic, 
Aries will be seen just rising. Pices will be seen well up toward 
the zenith. Aquarius and Capricornus will be seen in the south- 
east, Sagittarius in the south, Scorpio far down in the southwest, 
and Libra just setting, looking north of the ecliptic. Having 
located the constellations by the aid of a map of the northern celes- 
tial hemisphere, it will be easy to find Cygnus and Aquila on the 
meridian, the Dolpbin jast east of it and far south; Lyra will be 
found west of the meridian; Taurus low down to the south; Ser- 
pentarius will be jast above Scorpio; next in line with it and 
Polaris will be Hercules; Corona and Bcétes will be toward the 
southwast, where Coma Berenices will be just setting at 7 p m. 
By the aid of the map the observer will readily locate the principal 
stars of these constellations, as follows: Sirius, in the nose of the 
Great Dog; Arcturus, in the knee of Bcites; Antaris, in heart of 
Scorpio; Aldebaran, in the eye of the Ball; Alpherats, in head 
of Andromeda; Pole Star (Polaris), in tail of Little Bear; Alcyone, 
the most conepicuous star of the Pleiades, ete. W. ELS. 


OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Total ae 
Skilleal 3.5 |Clerks. £32) 2 
= 
=< 
cc 10,300 | 1,142 | 509/621) 964 | 1,143 
s cece 2,524 179 428 45| 153; 300 192 


| predeaeant, | Teaehers. | Physcians. | Clergymen. 


England .-- | 958 | 152 | 83 l 160 
Treland. 184 a2 22 77 
Total 
Miscellaneous Farmers. Laborers, Merchants. servants 
(unskilled). ers. 
England ... 18,719 2 452 | 10,563 1,207. | 3.042 
Ireland... 30436 229 10 113 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Which are the sandstone states ? M. E. W. 


— How old is the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ? 
JURIST. 


— Why was Henry VIII. called “ Defender of the Faith” ? 
Who gave him this title ? PAULINE. 


— To “Z.’’: Macaronic verse is not necessarily burlesque in 
character, The burlesque is rather a modern invention. L. 


—What is the population of Alaska ? 
The latest estimate says 31,000. 
— Did any of the nations of the earth recognize the congressional 


party or insurgents of Chile prior to their recent victory ? 
M. A. D. 


Bolivia was the only nation that recognized their independence. 
— Can you tell me when Secretary Blaine’s famous questions on 


the Bering Sea dispute were presented to Lord Salisbury ? 
Lucius R, 


On December 17, 1890. They were answered by Lord Salisbury 
Web. 21, ’91. 


QUERIST, 


— Is Ben Hur considered a great work in literature ? 
MEDINA. 

Time only can tell. It has strong pointe. It introduced an era, 
or at least a feature, and if the feature abides in literature, Ben 
Hur will probably be a great work, but no amount of individual 
strength of such a book can make it live as agreat work. It must 
mark an era or contribute permanently a prominent feature in lit- 
erature. Whether Ben Hur does this remains to be seen. It is a 
powerful story, beautifully written. 


— Has not the interest in floriculture been of recent develop- 
ment, or is it merely that the papers now say more about it ? 

More than one third of all the floral establishments of the country 
have been planted in the last ten years, and there are now nearly 
5,000, with a thousand acres under glass and 12,000 acres under 
cultivation, New York heads the list, while New Jersey bas the 
most in proportion to her size. Every state and territory has floral 
establishments sxcept Idaho, Nevada, Indien Territory, and Okls. 
homa. There are 1,00 Goral societies, 


Theodore Obild has a f 


Methods will be a feature of the 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
esignations of 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length } 


Aw Erymo.oaicat Dictionary oF THE GERMAN Lan- 
GUAGE. By Friedrich Kluge. Translated by John Francia 
Davis. New York: Macmillan & Co. 446 pp, 9x 7.; $3.00. 
Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary has few superiors among works 

on the German language, and dictionary making is a work which 

one associates with Germanic thoroughness and accuracy. For the 
teacher who has not the complete command of the German lan- 
guage, this work should be of the greatest value, giving as it does, 
besides the most satisfactory equivalents of the root words in Kog- 
lish, the history and cognate forms in the allied languages. Noth- 
ing can be better than this for fixing a word permanently ia the 

mind. There are few teachers, also, who are not oftentimes at a 

loss for the best, most exact rendering of a term, however well they 

may know both languages, and these will fiod Mr. Davis’ transla- 
tion most usefal. The volume contains some additions made by 

Professor Kluge since his last German edition, and an index of the 

words quoted from the Greek (old, middle, and modern), Latin 

old, low, and middle), Italian, French, and English, showing the 
word under which they will be found. 


Lirerary Inpustrizs, By W. H. Bancroft. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 435 pp., 74 x54. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the states of the Pacific 

Coast, began life as a clerk in a book store, and had his attention 
drawn to historical literature in aiding to prepare an almanac of 
statistics concerning the settlement and development of this region, 
which was compiled and iesned by his firm. The subject was at 
first, apparently, a small one, but research and investigation re- 
vealed a wealth of matter, and his interest constantly broadened 
and deepened, until his private collection of books had amounted 
to something like a thousand volumes. By this time Mr. Bancroft 
had built up a Jarge, growing, and highly profitable business which 
might well have engrossed his entire time, but so fascinated 
had he become in the search among the treasures of early Califor- 
nian and Mexican literature that he concluded to make the exploita- 
tion of these immense masses of literary, historic, archwological, and 
etymological material the chief business of his life. His collection 
rapidly grew in size, until it is now one of largest and most valu- 
able historical libraries in the world. His history of California, 
as & monument of literature, holds a rank in works of its class sec- 
ond only perhaps to the histories of Prescott. 

Mr. Bancroft’s autobiography as given in these pages is most ix- 
teresting reading, extending as it does over thirty years of uncea.- 
ing literary labor during the wonderful development of the western 
world. His character presents a unique dual endowment of energy 
as a scholar, and also as a clear sighted man of business, and the 
story is that of one unusually gifted with financial capacity, 
strength of purpose, skill, perseverance, and jadgment. 


Scorr: Tue Lapy or THE LAKE. Edited by W. Minto, 
M.A., New York: Macmillan & Company. 234 pp., 6} x4} 
inches. Price, 90 cents. 

An ideal edition, whether for private reading or for schoolroom 
stady. The inscription ‘Oxford, at the Clarendon Press,’’ leaves 
the reviewer absolately nothing to say of the mechanical work. 
The teacher, especially 6f English, who does not know the Claren- 
don; Prees Series, represented in this country by Messre. Macmillan, 
does not know what he has missed, and one who has used any of 
their publications needs no second introduction. 

Professor Minto of Aberdeen has no superior as an editor for 
Scott. To a discriminating taste and a close study of the author’s 
manuecript, and meaning, only equaled by our own Rolfe, in his 
edition in 1883, Professor Minto adds the fellow-feeling and syn - 
pathy for the poet of a Scotchman in Scotland. The praise is dis- 
criminating, and worthy a master of English, a study in which 
Professor Minto bas no superior. The editor’s introduction dis- 
cusses the poem in its relation to the poet, Scott, and the eighteenth 
century criticiem, the Highlanders and their country before Scott, 
and the text of the poem. The notes are full, and explain very 
often in the words of Scott, the conetant allusions to Scottish clans 
and localities, which give to the poem its wonderful coloring, and 
constitute one of its chief metrical charms. Such an edition as this 
adds to the delight of reading even the most delightful of poems. 


Wir tat ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN SgA. By Charles 
Paul -MacKie. Chicago: A. C. McCl & Co. 371 pp. 
It ie essential that everybody, and teachers most of all, should 

know the story of Colambus by heart for the next two years, One 
should not expect, perhaps, that the tired teacher will read psychol- 
ogy, or history, in a summer hammock, but if one wishes to imbibe 
the story of the ‘‘ first voyage to the weatern world’’ in most de- 
lightful doses, this volume will be welcomed. The author does not 
attempt to be critical, but working with the logs, letters, and 
diary of Columbus, or the Admiral Cristoval Colon, as he prefers to 
call him, the gossiping narrative of Las Casas, his contemporary, 
and the evidence collected at the famous trial after the Admiral’s 
death, Mr. MacKie has constructed his story, filling in here and 
there, now adapting the account into conversation and again giving 
long translations from the original writings. He has filled himeelf 
with the old Spanish documents, till only one who had studied them 
as carefully could tell where he has followed bis authorities liter- 
ally,and where he has supplement an unfortunate gap. The narrative 
is interesting reading, and forms an admirable summer base for 
further study. The translations, however, have a very real value, 
and appear to give a careful rendering of original authorities into 
readable English. Teachers and others will get many useful points 
from the notes, which touch on various doubtful points. 


Littte Fouxs East anp West. By Harriette R. Shat- 
tack. Boston : Lee and Shepard. 95 pp.. 74x6. 75 cents 
Mrs, Shattuck 8 stories for children are marked by an onal 

freshness and originality. The ‘'Prairie Stories,’’ which from the 

first part of the present volume, cover entirely new ground, an 
give realistic pictures of pioneer life in the far west. ‘' Da, Bunch, 
and Ony”’ in their sod house on the prairie, are destined to be- 

= little eastern readers who will find 

r funny haps and mishaps somethi nite novel in the way © 

stories. The book is very fully illustrated. ili , 


A Group or Noste Dames. By Thomas Hardy, New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 292 pp., 7x4. 

The group consists of Betty, the first Countess of Wessex, Bar- 
bara of the House of Grebe, the Marchioness of Stonehenge, L>1v 
Anna Bagby, and a half dozen legs known noble dames, whose his- 
tories have heon marked by strangely rompantic or exejting episodes. 
The stories gro all admirably teld, being 
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who is never tedious. and his style is always graceful, vigorous, and 
impressive. In these tales he appears as another Guy de Maupae- 
sant, yet with a distinct individuality entirely his own. 
The first story has a half dozen beautifully drawn illustrations by 
oye and Parsons, which advantage one could wish extended to 
e others. 


Portuaat. The “Story of the Nations” series. By 

H. Morse Stephens. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

pp. 448. Price, $1.50. 

The Stories of the Nations are already too well known to require 
more than @ bare announcement that another volume has been 
added to the series. The idea conceived by the publishers of bring- 
ing out a series of histories which should at the same time be ac- 
curate and entertaining has been most admirably carried out, to the 
delight and instruction of thousands. 

The story of Portugal differs somewhat in its method from the 
volames in the series which have preceded it. The history is 
chronological rather than episodiacal, as no history of Portugal 
gives a sufficient groundwork to enable records of simply striking 
events to be accurate. Another entertaining departure is a short 
study of Portuguese literature which the author introduces. The 
book is interesting reading, and is a valuable addition to a valuable 
series. The work is fully iNustrated. 


Sue Lovep A Sartor. By Amelia E. Barr. New 

York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 460 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

Mra. Barr, though one of the most prolific of our American novel- 
ists, producing her works in rapid succession, does not deteriorate 
in either style or finish, and her fund of material is apparently as 
rich and inexhaustible as ever. A new novel from her pen is sure 
to be a treat, and to reach a wide circle of readers. 

She Loved a Sailor is a semi-historical story of the days when 
President Andrew Jackson reigned in Washington, and William 
the Fourth occupied the throne of England. Captain Marius 
Bradford is a gallant sailor, the commander of a favorite packet 
ship, who is fearless enough to help runaway slaves, and true and 
loyal enough to win the love of one of New York’s most charming 
daughters. There is an under-current of wrovg and injustice, but 
the ocean breezes are fresh and sweet, and the general drift of the 
story is towards quiet seas and a high tide of happiness. 

LooxinG Forwarp FoR Youne Men. By George 

3 ware D.D. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 218 pp., 

x 5. 

Dr. Weaver, since the publication of his well-known work on 
Mental Science, forty years ago, has been constantly engaged 
in writing helpful books for the young on the formation of charac- 
ter and moral development. The hints and helps contained in the 

resent volume are in his best style and relate to Friends, 
Dadeaas Politics, Money, Time, Ambition, Hopes, Habits, and 
the affairs of life which are slipping so fast from older to younger 
hands. He teaches young men how to make the best of themselves 
by the exercise of the virtues of integrity, industry and economy, 
and notes especially the lives of those great men who though poor 
and obscure at the outset became usefal and influential citizens, 


Tue Biacksmira OF Bontrace Lang. By A. L. O. E 

London: Thomas Nelson & Son. 7x6. Price, $1 00. 

A. L. O. E. is a prolific Eoglish author of books for the young, 
and is unexcelled in many respects as a juvenile writer. The 
stories have an all-absorbing interest without being in the least 
sensational, and afford many lessons in the virtues of true manili- 
ness that should be most strongly impressed upon childran. A fine 
moral atmosphere pervades the present tale of the martyrdom of 
one George Badby in the time of the Lollard persecution in 
England, and presente the character of one who was faithful even 
unto death as an inspiration to bravery and unselfishness, 


Tue Drary oF A Pitertmmaace. By Jerome K- Jerome. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 360 pp., 74x5. Price, $1 25. 
Jerome K. Jerome is the English Mark Twain, and this volame 

of European travel brings to mind most forcibly that masterpiece 

of hilarity, The Innocents Abroad, One also recollects the unhappy 
servant of Dr. Holmes’ who 
“ At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the griu,”’ 

and feels glad that Mr. Jerome, like the Doctor, has not dared to 

be as funny as he can. 

To a sufferer from the grip, the ‘* blues,’’ or any of the ills which 
flesh is heir to, no more reviving draught can be given than a chap- 
ter from Mr. Jerome’s latest book. 


A Romance or THE Moors. By Mona Caird. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

The last issue of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” which has held for 
years a well-deserved popularity, is a rather rambling and some- 
what disconnected story of a young Yorkshire farmer, who engages 
himself to a very devoted young woman, to whom he very shortly 
regrets being bound. He discovers too late that she is not en rap- 
port with his soulfal and artistic aspirations; but after falling des- 
perately in love with one who appears to possess the needed attri- 
bates, finally bestows, again and forever, the remnants of his fickle 
affection upon his first choice; the whole affair occupying but 
seven days. 

Gaprigt CompayRe, who is well known in this coun- 
try through Professor Payne’s translations, has just issued through 
the house of Hachette, Paris, a new series of studies on educational 
subjects ‘* Ktudes sur L’ Enseignement et L’ Education.’’ Many of 


these essays have already appeared in the magazines and journals. | & 


They deal with questions concerning the public education in France 
and abroad. A large part of the book is devoted to the secondary 
education, tothe attempts at reform therein, aud the problems which 
it presents to the present geveration. Primary instruction bas the 
place of honor in the collection. Compayré describes several of 
the leading educational men and institation of North and South 
America, England, Scotland, Russia, Egypt, Holland and Spain. 
The great fault one must find with these essays, written most often 
for daily journals, is their brevity. They treat the surface, give 
the substance and meaning of a subject, but seem afraid to pene- 
trate it, to explain and develop it, for fear of wearying the reader. 
One finishes the essay just when the force of the question is pre- 
sented to the mind. It must be remembered that the aim is to at- 
tract the reading public toward edacational questions, to obtain, if 
possible, their aid in solving these problems, rather than to aid in the 
solution. The leaders of the educational advance in France are 
determined that the people shall become intergsted in the move- 
ments for their pwn educational improvement. 

Tue firgt pymber of the Anngleg deg Science Psy- 
hee recently oppeared, publighod by Fylig Alcan, 


Royleyarg Salnt-Germein, Paris. Darieg is the direotor, The p 


hot, an article by the 


the publication, which is to appear bi-monthly, is expla 


director, on the method of telepathic observations. It is hoped 
that all interested in these subjects will become observers, and use 
the annals to communicate the results to their fellow investigators. 
The department of ‘‘ original documents” gives a number of com- 
munications, explaining four cases of telepathy, each designated 
by the locality where the hallucination took place. A large num- 
ber of illustrative cases are given, taken from a volume on “ Hallu- 
cinations Téiépathique,”’ soon to appear. The price is to be 12 
franca a year. 


1800 Test Questions For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED 
PuPILs. Compiled by Myron T. Dodge, secretary of Board of 
Examiners, Saginaw County, Mich., contains all the principal ques- 
tions issued by the State of Michigan since 1887. Its object, pri- 
marily, is to give candidates the knowledge of the requirements de- 
manded by Michigan for securing certificates for teaching in the 
public schools; but incidently it will be foand of much service to 
teachers of advanced pupils who wish to test their scholars for 
final examinations in the various branches. questions are 
into three well arranged, and will 

a time-saving investment for the teacher. Prin 
rinted at Saginaw, 


Larayetre CoLiEcE: rts History, 17s Men, AND 
THEIR RKCORD, is a most interesting memorial volume of one of 
the largest institutions in the state of Pensylvania. This college 
was first organized in 1826 at Easton, a small town in a beautiful 
and fertile portion of the garden of the Atlantic slope, and after 
fifty yeare of successful work is enjoying a well earned repatation 
for the high standard of its literary, scientific, and professional 
courses, the thoroughness and efficiency of the instruction, and the 
wisdom of its faculty. 

Prof. Wm. B. Owen, class '71, is the author of the ‘Historical 
Sketch,” and Alden March, class ’90, of the “ History of Athletios.’’ 
The remainder of the work, which includes the names of graduates, 
class day programs, lists of profeseors and trustees, biographical 
notices, etc., is by Selden J. Coffin, Sec. Alumni Association. 
There are a large number of portraits, and several views of the col- 
lege buildings. Printed by George E. West, Easton, Pa. 


One of the earliest of the new Thanksgiving choral ser- 
vices for churches and Sanday schools, is ‘‘ Grateful Praise,’’ by M. 
C. Hazard and John W. Tufts. The exercise includes songs, re- 
sponses, scripture reading, etc., appropriate to the Thanksgiving 
seasop. The accompanying supplement has a dozen or more poeti- 
cal recitations, and a fac-simile of the Thanksgiving proclamation 
of 1676. Congregational and Sunday School Publishing Society. 
Boston and Chicago. $1.00 per hundred. 


Famity Worsuip, by Rev. R. DeWitt Mallary, is a 
pamphlet of |61 pp., in which the writer has traced the history of 
family worship, discussed its principles and methods, and offered 
many useful suggestions in regard to making its observance more 
widespread acd interesting. The matter is largely derived from 
replies received in response to a circular letter sent out by Dr. 
Mallary to a number of persons particularly qualified to give infor- 
mation on the subject. Congregational S. S. and Pab. Society. 
Boston and Chicago. 15 cents, 


Bups AND Buossoms is an admirable vocal instructor 
and book of songs for public schools and juvenile classes. The ex- 
ercises and songs are carefully graded for children from six to ten 
years of age, and are especially adapted as a textbook for schools 
in which music isa regular stady. The selections are by well-known 
composers from standard German and English songs. Pablished 
by S. H. Ligthner. Youngstown, Ohio. Price, 40 cents. 


Joan E. Porrer & Co. of Philadelphia publish “ One 
Hundred Choice Pieces for Reading and Speaking, by Frank H. 
Fenno, A.M. The pieces are culled from the best writers, and are 
all bright and taking. Appropriate gestures, explanatory notes, 
etc., are given with each of the selections, which include a well-bal- 
anced proportion of the pathetic, the humorous, the tragic, and the 
oratorical. Price, paper, 30 cents, 


Supr. Henry Sasin of Iowa, writes a paper upon 
Organization and System vs. Oviginality and Individuality,’’ and C. 
W. Bardeen, (Syracuse, N. Y.) publishes it in his ‘* Papers on 
School Issues of the Day ’’ series. 


MissupGeEp, by W. Heimburg, is a pretty story of Ger- 
man life in the best vein of this popular author. The translation is 
by Mre. J. W. Davis. who is always successful in this class of 
works. New York: Worthington Co. 


Some idea of the thoroughness with which Muret’s 
English-German Dictionary has been compiled is obtained from 
the fact that it gives, between ‘‘ A and Achwan,’’ 1671 title words, 
while Murray, the fullest of the standard English dictionarier, 
gives 1,468 in the same ground. 


A pocket EDITION of Wordsworth’s poems, with an 
introduction by Matthew Arnold, is issued by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. he poems have been carefally selected and edited, 
and are classified under the heads of narrative, lyrical, reflective, 
and elegiac verse, together with the odes and sonnets, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story a a Autobiography by George F. Root. 

incinnati: The John Chure . 
“o { housand Questions on Medical Subjects for Self Examina- 
tions. Philadelphia: P. Blackiston. Son & Co. 

Half a Dozen Girls; by Anna Chapin Ray; price, $1.25——An Entire 
Stranger; by Rev. T. L. Baily; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell 


Co. 
Richter’s Organic mang by Edgar F. Smith. Phil- 

delphia: P Biackiston, Son 
¥ Merrill's Word and Sentence Book ; compiled by Teachers; price, 24 
cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co- 

Comparative View PY ene by John Wenzel; price, 20 cts. 
Boston: D. C. Heath 0. 

The Little Millers; by Effie W. Merriam; price, $1.00——The Scar- 
let Tanager and Other Bipeds; price. $1 00——Little Folks East and 
West; by Harriette R. Shattuck; price, 35 cents——Stand by the 
Union: by Oliver Optic; price, $1.50——The Heirs of Bradley House; 
by A. Douglass; price, $1.50——In Old Quinnebasset; by Sophie May; 
price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 16-17: Connecticut State Association; New Haven. 
Oct. 22-24: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Providence. 
Oct. 22-24: Jefferson County Institute, Montana; Boulder. 
Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E. A.—Department of Supts. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COLORADO, 


The Colorado State Normal School opened its second year under 
very auspicious circumstances. At the end of the first week forty 
more students were enrolled than during the eutire first year. The 
trustees were present, and speeches were made by Hon. N. B. 
Coy, state oe of public instruction and Hon. James W. 
McCreary. The trustees agreed to increase the faculty by adding a 
professor of the science department. The selecting of the man was 
left to the president, Z. X. Snyder. 

GEORGIA, 
State Editor, ARTHUR H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 

Three Peabody institutes were held this year, as follows: Lithia 
Springs, Milledgeville, and Waycross. Heretofore these institutes 
have never fully reached the class of teachers who needed them 
most, but this year, in the three institutes, over 400 were enrolled, 
which fally justified the wisdom of locating them in three different 
sections of the state. At Lithia Springs the Governor of Georgia, 
a school teacher for twenty-five years, said that he would give three 
fingers if he could recall three floggings he gave during his peda- 
gogical career. Major Slaton had made some remarks concerning 
corporal punishment, not exactly in this line, however, and the 
whole matter was fiually thrown upon the judgment of the institute. 
After some debate it was finally moved and carried that corporal 
punishment must occasionally be resorted to, and that it is far better 
than expulsion,—often the only alternative. At Lithia Springs 
the following instructors were engaged, Jaly 21 to 31, inclasive: 
Major Slaton of Atlanta, Professors Harper of Dalton, Harris of 
Cedartown, Glenn of Elberton, Lane of Atlanta, Noyes of Atlanta, 
Miss Bacon of Athens, Miss Johnson of Lithia Springs, and Pro- 
fessor Branson of Athens. At Milledgeville the institute was 
opened in the Hall of Representatives of the old capital building 
(now used by the Middle Georgia Agricaltural and Military Insti- 
tate), by State Superintendent Bradwell. Mayor P. J. Cline, on 
behalf of the city, welcomed the teachers in a very happy speech. 
On Aug. 5, the following instructors reported for daty in their re- 
spective subjects : Col. Lynes of Milledgeville—‘' Natural Science ”’ ; 
Professor Sheout of Augueta—‘‘ Grube Method’’; Professor 
Frederick of Marshallville—‘‘ Arithmetic’’ ; Professor Woodall of 
Columbus—“ Practical Talks on Practical Teaching ’’; Professor 
Evans of Augusta—‘‘ Sentence Method in Teaching’’; Professor 
Beals of Milledgeville—‘* Normal Methods’’; Professor Lane of 
Atlanta—‘' Geography ’’ ; Professor Zsttler of Macon—** School Or- 
gavization and Discipline’; Mre, A. E. Keenan of Macon—“ Pen- 
manship.’’ Without going into detail, this institute is written down 
as the most regularly and fully attended institute in the state of 
Georgia this year. The “Sentence Method ’’ and the ‘‘ Grube 
Method ’’ were perhaps the newest subjects to the institute as a 
whole, while to others new featuras of old subjects were the moat 
beneficial. The institute closed Aug. 14, and Superintendent 
Bradwell hurried to Atlanta, and then to Waycross, 250 miles to 
the southeast. Here the institute opened Aug. 18 and closed Aug. 
23. The meetings were held in the Opera House, the instructors 
being the following: Profs. W. R. Bridges of Waycross, W. H. 
Baker of Savannah, A. Q. Moody of Boston, Orr of Brunswick, 
Lane of Atlanta, Mangham of Butler, Dr. Clifton of Macon, Miss 
Jones of Blakely, and Professor Beals of Milledgeville. Superin- 
tendent Bradwell expresses himself more than satisfied with the 
practical results of this year’s Peabody Institutes, 

Superintendent Orr of Branswick is one of the best-informed 
men in Georgia on general school law. 

“State Uniformity ’’ is agitating the agents of the book compa - 
nies in Georgia now. Superintendent Bradwell has reported in 
favor of it, but the cities are against it, and, at last accounts, the 
counties were against it. Captain Bradwell says his reasons are 
printed, and are the result of much close examination of this 
question. 

IOWA, 

The State Normal School opens with the largest enrollment in 
its history. With more students applying for admission than can 
be accommodated, something must be done to give the young teach- 
ers of our state an opportunity to fit themselves for their work as 
so many of them are seeking to do. If properly equipped for the 
work, our normal school could have 1,000 students in attendance 
throughout the year. 

Prof. C. P. Colgrove, has opened a private Normal and Business 
College at Nora Springs, Floyd County. He is an excellent 
teacher and merite success in his new venture. 

Our county superintendents are now ‘‘in the hands of their 
friends.’’ Election will occur Nov. 3, and when the ballots have 
been counted probably fifty of the present incumbents will be found 
on the retired list. Too many counties have adopted the two term 
rule forthe county superintendency to the detriment of the schools 
many times. 

Just a hundred teachers’ normal institutes were announced by 
State Supt. Henry Sabin for the months of July and August. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@RERT L. BRieas, Grand Haven. 

Kalamazoo College has opened with a very favorable prospect for 
a successful year. Several important endowments and legacies are 
expected daring the year to give it its mach needed financial 
strength. Dr. Theodore Nelson begins his service as president and 
Prof, R. W. Putnam as professor of mathematics. 

In several of the school meetings throughout the state the women 
have taken a prominent part in school affairs. In Battle Creek 
they came to the polls in such force as to elect two of their number 
to replace the men retiring from the board. 

Supt. W. W. Chalmers of Grand Rapids was called to Colambus, 
O., by the sudden death of his father, the Friday before the open- 
ing of school, and was obliged to be absent until the middle of 


the first week. 
Akeley Institute, at Grand Haven, is erecting a fine dormitory, 


THE NEW DRAWING SERIES. 


Dr. E. E. WHITE, recently Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O 


By LANGDON 8S. THOMPSON, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Jersey City. 


hio, writes: —“I recently had opportunity to examine 
rin which he has arranged the several series, and I 


i i i he manne 
Professor Thompson's Drawing Books. I gave special attention tot 
i ded i e “mixed” series of other systems. The attempt to combine iree-hand, m d-obj 
It seems to me that Professor Thampsan has adopted the true 


Marsh 4, 489%, Correspondence invite 


BOSTON, 


mechanica: exercises in the same book, resylts in superficial work. 
plan, Ina half a year something af skill can be acquired. This 
than diyersion, If I am a competent judge af drawing in gur schools, 


ement dignifies drawing, and makes it geem something mora 
rofessor Thompsan’s honks will praye g decided guccess, my 
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which it was hoped would be ready for occupancy early in the 


lected assistant superintendent of the Kansas City public 
MeNeil is one of the growing young men of 


school year. Owing, however, to the usual delays it t be 
completed until later in the year, and many of the young ladies 
who are seckiug admission to the school must be excladed for the 
preeent for lack of accommodations. ; 

The Agricultural College candidates took a $250 prizs at the 
state prize drill in Jackson, Sept. 9. 

MONTANA, 
State Editor, R. G. YouN@, Helena. 

Miss Edda Lee Lowry has been appointed superintendent of Jef- 
ferson County, to fill the vacancy caused by the absence of 
Superintendent Dean. 

The schools of Montana are commencing with most flattering 
prospects. Boulder, Great Falls, Anaconda, and Helena report 
greater enrollments than ever before. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the pupils enrolled in the Helena High 
School are enthusiastic stadents of Latia. ; 

The growth of the Anaconda schools is such as to necessitate the 
employment of two additional teachers. 

Montana University opened its second year on Sept. 3. The en- 
rollment is considerably larger than a year ago. 

Tho Missoula County Institute, under the management of County 
Supt. Harriet Hood, closed a very ul meeting, Saturday, 
Se 5. 

Sellenen County Institute will meet at Boulder, Oct. 22, 23, 
and 24, 

Prof. F. M. Ostein, a brother of Prof. L. A. Ostein of Miles 
City, has been engaged to take charge of the schools of Livingston. 

Madame Medini, formerly of New York City, has been engaged 
to teach vocal music and voice culture in the Helena public schools. 
Madame Medini is one of the most accomplished vocalists west of 
Chicago, 

Helena and Montana will give the N. E. A. a most royal recep- 
tion in 1892. 

The executive committee of the Montana State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation met at Helena, Sept. 19, for the purpose of preparing a pro- 
gram for the next meeting, which will be held at Bozeman daring 
the holidays. 

The Executive Committee of the N. E. A. spent a week in Mon- 
tana during the latter part of August. In company with a com- 
mittee from Helena they made a tour of the National Park, after 
which they proceeded to Helena on an investigating tour. They 
were royally received and entertained and went away fully con- 
vinced that the glowing pictures of Helena’s enterprise and hos- 
pitality had not been overdrawn. Helena is prepared to give the 
game cordial reception to the thousands of teachers who will attend 
the national meeting next Jaly,. 


MISSOURI. 


Institutea have been held ia 106 counties out of 114 in the state, 
large and enthusiastic attendance reported from The “ new 
law’’ has awakened the natives. 

Prof. I. C. MoNeil, principal of the Morse School, Kansas City, 


aT Genety Court of Barton County has decided that women 


cannot hold office in Missouri. The coun achool commissioner, 
Mrs. Lou R. Essex, who was elected last April, has jast been de- 
ineligible to the office. 

oo tT. % Raby of Lebanon, who was #0 faithful in his advo- 
cacy of the ‘' Institute Law,” ss a member of the educational 
committee in the last general assembly, has been elected to the 
chair of science in the School of Mines at Rolla. 

Prof. John Beam, ex-county school commissioner of Barton 
County, has been elected superintendent of the Pierce City schools. 

Everything under the ‘‘ new law”’ has assumed a different as- 
pect. More life, more enthusiasm, more genuine earnestness, will 
pervade the schoolrooms of Missouri this year than ever before in 
the history of her schools. All honor is dae to State Supt. L. E. 
Wolfe for this courageous step. é 

The late textbook commission has adopted the following books 
for the state for a period of five years: 1. McGaffey’s Charts. 
The New Franklin Series of Readers. 3, McGaffey’s Spellers. 
4. Hyde’s Language. 5. Ray’s Arithmetics. 6. Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States. 7. Townsend’s Civil Government, 
shorter course, with Missouri edition. 8. Brand’s Good Health for 
Children,— Lessons on the Human Body. 9. Steele’s Hygienic 
Physiology. 10. Butler’s Geographies. 11. Analytical Copy 
Books, from 1 to 7 inclusive. The commission claim, by the adop- 
tion of the above series, a saving for the people of over $200,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual session of the Allegheny School Directors’ Assccia- 
tion was held Sept. 9, at Pittsburgh. Daring the year $607,256. 25 
were spent for educational purposes in the county outside of the 
cities of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and MacKaesport. Itjwas the opin- 
ion of the convention that the teachers should be offered greater in- 
ducement to make their profession a life-study. The convention 
also favored the continuance of corporal punishment. 

The long deadlock that has existed in the Wilkesbarre School 
Board over the election of a superintendent has at last been broken 
by the election of ex-County Supt. James M. Coughlin to the posi- 
tion. Mr. Coughlin has been vice-principal of the Bloomsbargh 
State Normal School for the past year. He is superseded at 
Bloomsburgh by David A. Harman, superintendent of the Hazleton 
schools. In Superintendent Harman, Hazleton loses a first-class 
man, and the normal school gains one. ; 

The Silver medal offered last spring to that senior of any Amer- 
ican college for the best essay on ‘‘ The Effect of Protection on the 
Purchasing Power of Wages in the United States has been awarded 
to S. J. Pawling, a member of the class of ’91 of Lafayette, and 
recently elected principal of the Mifflintown Academy. 

William H. Batts of New Brunswick, N. J., has been chosen 


The Huntingdon Norma! College has added a business college to 
the other departments of that institution. It was opened Sept. 14, 
under the management of G. W. Suavely. Prof. M. G. Braum- 
bangh, professor of natural sciences, has been engaged in institute 
work in Ohio during most of Jaly and August. Mr. Brambaugh 
spent the earlier part of the summer as state conductor of institates 
in Louisiana. 

President Warfield has seized the helm at Lafayette with a firm 
and vigorous grasp, which argues mightily for his success in his 
new position. His address at the opening of the college, Sept. 1(), 
has received the most favorable comment of _the prese of the state, 
Among other good things, Dr. Warfield said: ‘If the American 
colleges greater freedom, it is in the direction of release 
from those things which interfere with the reality of spiritual rela. 
tione, and the college is not fulfilling ite fanctions when professor 
or student feels that he is any way less responsible for the col- 
lege, its work, and its reputation, than the president, who is its 
ostensible h Codperation is a watchword of college reform, 
The president looks to the senior class to give tone to college opin. 


2. ion, as Cesar relied on the Tenth Legion or Napoleen on the (Old 


Guard.” In closing his remarks, the president said: ** Let us all, 
both old and new, remember that it is not compulsion, nor even 
duty, high as that motive is, which commands our loyalty to the 
college and our faithfulness to our work, but the higher law, which 
is recognized wherever Christianity is a living force,—the law of 
love, operating as in the family, obeying those above us, aiding 
those who are on equal terms with us, and protecting those who are 
weaker than we. ‘This alone is necessary in order to make College 
life what it should be in intellectual and in spiritual growth.”’ 

The school board of Lancaster City, after a long discussion, has 
cut down the daily school sessions one hour,—taking a half hour 
from the morning session and the same time from the afternoon 
session. 

The Bedford schools boast the finest and largest Assembly Hall 
connected with any public school of the state. Its seating capacity 
is ‘700. Jas. J. H. HAMmILton, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Prof. J. ©. Guynn, principal of the sixth ward school, Wheel- 
ing, hae been elected principal of the Fairmont Normal School, and 
has accepted ; and Prof. F. H. Crago of Ritchie School, same city, 
has accepted the superiatendency of the Buchanan schools. Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer of Pennsylvania has taken charge of the normal 
school at Sheperdstown. 

President McLang, Bethany College, bas resigned his position to 
resume his former duties as secretary of missionary work in the 
Disciples’ Church. 

& Prof. C. A. Sipe, for many years principal of the Fairmont Nor- 
mal School and one of the best-known educators of the state, died 
at his Lome in Fairmont, of typhoid fever, and Prof. R. W. Tapp, 
principal of the Glenville Normal School, died of the same disease 


director of vocal and instrumental music in the State Normal at his home in Morgantown, Sept. 18. President Tarner of the 


School at Bloomsburg, and Prof. O. H. Bakeless has been ad-| 
vanced to the chair of ancient languages in the same institute. { 


State University and acting President Trible of Bethany College 
are both down with the same disease. 


DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot reach the EF or Teachers, Students, and Readers. 


PHYFE’S WORKS on PRONUNCIATION. -_ Pri 
A guide to correct pronun-|GENDER OF FRENCH NOUNS AT A GLANCE. 


diseased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitutional 
remedies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed con- 


dition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube.|[. SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 
By W. H. PuyFe. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling ! 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 


ciation. 16m. 
“‘ This little volume is the most complete we have seen and deserves immediate recognition as a valuable 


French Pronunciation. 
Rules and Practice 
FOR THE SPECIAL USE OF AMERICANS. 
1 volume. Price, 50 cts. 


Small card (8x5in.). Price, 10 cts 
A most valuable help offered for the solution ot 


closed, Deafoess is the result, and unless the infla- ie t ll h It l 1} lib: 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its pow wai dey should be on every library | that vexing question, the gender of nouns in French, 


normal condition; hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of 

is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces, 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of! correctly.” — EDWIN BOOTH. 


Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we cannot cv" 


by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for cire:.acs,| III. THE ina PRONOUNCER. Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, 
Pp. 366, cloth, $1 25 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


ree. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. “ T earnes 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES AS THE 


ten, are caused by catarrh, which | II. R44 ae a I PRONOUNCE? OR, THE ART OF CORRECT PRONUNCIATION, | most nouns. 
mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ TL appreciate ite value and indorse your work as a most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our language 


ly desire that your little volume may do a great deal of good—and doubt not that that will be the 
case.” — Prof. D. WHITNEY, Yale College. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, and all Booksellers, 


in this card, which shows at a glance the gender of 


The above can be had in Boston at 
DE PEIFFER’S SCHOOL, 180 Tremont St. 
CARL SCHG@NHOP’S, 144 Tremont St. 


NE Bureau of Education 


CROW FLIES 


Is the distance covered in a single night by the 
Limited Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities of the Northwest — St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and 


Car Service in the world. 


who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 


The Electric reading light in each berth is the gymnasia, or to conduct Bg anes training in schools | tional and Medicai Gymnastics. 


with an educational an 


line. We wish others to know its merits, as the | Boston School Committee. tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
nastics. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line in West enjoying the exclusive use of 


For information address Miss Homans, at the School. 


Special lectures on ining to gym 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 


ateam heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping | Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 


Lecturer and Demonstrator of Appli 
Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 


hygienic aim, on scientific L. CALL, M. D., 
successful novelty of this progressive age, and is! principles and by safe and effective methods. England Hospital for Wome eae ildren, Lecturer 
an 


highly appreciated by all regular patrons of this| The system is authorized and approved by the Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 


During the last month [from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 8] has secured postions 
for its members paying them Thirty 
Thousand Dollars [$30,000] in sala- 
ries, and still School Officers con- 
tinne to come for more Teachers 
of every grade and from every- 
where. HIRAM ORCUTT, Mer. 


Anatomy an 


Physician New 


this patent. 
SOLID TRAINS TO OMAHA, 
Vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated, 
with the finest Dining, Sleeping, and Reclining 
Chair Car Service in the world, via the “ Chicago 


Already Engaged. 


NOVEL. INSTRUCTIVE. INTERESTING. 
All Who Eat Should Go. 


A large majority of all our numbers have alreaay commenced their labors for the 
& Omaha Short Line,” of the Chicago, Milwaukee | ¢”suing year. Among those who have recently secured positions through the New ND 


& St. Panl Railway. Double daily train service,| ENGLAND Bureau oF Epvucation, six teachers, one Master and five ladi 
with no transfer at Council Bloffs as heretofore. 
ent fo 2, town an aggregate salary of $8,200, and in one 


and farther information, or address Charles A. 


Brown, New England Passenger Agent, Chicago, |S@/ary of $4,200. Still we are able to 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 210 Washington |and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


schools this week, at an aggregate 
supply other schools with good teachers 


HXPOSITION, 


Mechanics’ Building, 
BOSTON, 
October 5 to October 24, ’91- 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


BARNES POPULAR U. 8S. HISTORY. 
By author of ‘* Barnes’s Brief History.” Royal &vo. 
Fully illustrated. Includes Harrison administration. 
Prices:—Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $5.00; Half calf, $6.00; 
Full mor.. $8.00 
EVAN®S’s MEMORY TRAINING. 
A complete and practical — for developing 
and confirming the memory. Price, $1.25. 
MONROE ON CONVERSATION. 
The art and science of conversation. Price, $1.00. 
NATIONAL TEACH ER’S LIBRARY. 
Send for complete circular and price list ot thirty 
volumes for the teacher, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent poatpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


4, 8, BARNES & (O., Publishers, 
151 Broadway, New York (ity, 


Marphine Habit Cured in 4a 
OPIUM 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer. 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHQNOGRAPHIC INsTITUTR, 


‘Rayablished by BENN PITMAN.) 


MODERN AIDS 


over results. Try them early. 


Cincinnati, Published py 


Hail! All Hail! 


Save the strength gained durin 
by using Grow’s Games on “ * Countries 
and Islands.” “Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” 
Civil War.” and “Animals ” You can easily arouse 


lasting interest in these subjects with little eff 5 
All teachers who have are enthusiastic MUSIC Dy 


Price, 50 cts. each ; $3.40 fer entire set. 


G, B, GROW & CO., 


Open Daily from 10 A.M, till 10 P. M. 


Hundreds of Novel and Attractive Exhibits. 


Six Acres of Floor Space Crowded With Displays. 


FOR 
MODERN TEACHERS. | domestic science Department : 


Herd Holstein-Fresian Cattle; 


your vacation 
Imported Japanese Tea House. 


Germania Band, 
Reeves’ American Bae, 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT SOLOISTS, 


Admission, 26 cents, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Bucksport announces the followieg corps of 
teachers for next year: Mrs. C. E. Gushee, Miss 
Keen, Mre. Jennie C!ay, Miss Mary Parker, Jennie 
H. Homer, Miss Jalia Buckley. 

Miss Minnie Tibbitts, a graduate of the Brewer 
High School, will teach at Kast Holden next year. 

The hiring committee of East Corinth Academy 
have been very fortunate in securing as priocipal 
Prof. G-o. A. Wood, A.M., Pb,D., of Yale College. 

Mr. Leland Sturtevant, Colby, 90, goes as prin- 
cipal to Phillips High School. 

Bates College, Lewiston, opens with forty-seven 
in the freshman class. 

D, E. Whitmarsh, Dartmouth, goes to Farming- 
ton High School as principal 

C. L. Merrill, Bates, becomes principal of Lind- 
sey High School at Shapleigh. 

S. M. Erskins, Bowdoin, becomes principal of 
Limerick Academy. 

Mr. Allen, formerly principal of Limerick Acad- 
emy, becomes principal of Cornish High School. 

Miss Avnie Ervine goes from Round Pond to 
become principal of Excelsior Grammar School, 
Brewer. 

H. C. Jackson, Bowdoin, 91, becomes instructor 
in the gyxanasiam at Phillips Exeter. 

Miss Lulu Ward, Gorbam, ’89, is principal of a 
free high school, Thorndike, 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
needed for Colby University, more teaching force, 
a chemical laboratory, and enlargement of siete 
lin Hall; $50,000 is already pledged. 

Though Dr. Hanson, principal of Coburn Clas- 
sical Institute, resigned at the recent commence- 
ment, the trustees have prevailed upon him to con- 
tinue another year if his health will permit. His 
long, valuable services are felt and appreciated 
far and pear. 

The new Bridge Academy, built last year at 
Dresden by a citizon, General Bridge, and costing 
with endowment $25,000, has recently received 
$25,000 more from him. 

The schools of Maine are supported from two 
sources: First, the Mill Tax is one mill assessed 
by the state treasurer upon each dollar of state 
valuation and distributed to the 501 towns, accord - 
ing to the number of scholars. Second, each town 
votes annually a certain sum for school purposes, 
not less than eighty cents per capita of entire pop- 
ulation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Josie B. Clark of Auburn has been engaged by 
the Waltham School Board. 

Prin. O. F. Davis, for the past three years at 
the head of McCullom Ivstitate, Mount Vernon, 
has accepted the principalship of Salt Lake Acad- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Here are some of the best j kes in my line 
that ever were written, even if they didn’t get into 
print,’’ remarked the ice man as he looked ovr 
his cash book.— Washington Post. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visi New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HorTsZTL, opposite Grand Cen 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
M dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 

, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— That was a most astonished mother in Salina, 
Penn., who, the othir day, in administering 
needed correction to a disobedient son, applied the 
switch across his hip pocket, in which he had eight 
boxes of toy pistol caps. 

AFTER using Ely’s Cream Balm two months I 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for over twenty years, was open and 
free as the other, and can use it now as I could 
not do for many years. I feel very thankful.— R. 
H. Cressengham, 275 18th street, Brooklyn. 


— Author (to publisher): Is there no way by 
which a poet can make money by his art ? 

Publ'sher: Oh, yes; he can sell the paper be- 
fore he spreads ink on the sheets. —Ark. Traveler. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’s SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhoa, wheth«r arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— When a man grows bald it’s safe to say that 
his wife’s inflaence is gove. She has lost her pull. 

I HAVE been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried mavy remedies, but 
none did me so much benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It completely cared me. M. J. Lally, 39 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


— Great travelers —Esterbrook’s pens. They 
get through a large space in a very short space of 
time. No one need travel far for them for the 
nearest stationer has them. 


FOR SALE. 
A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 


emy, Utah. He will be succeeded at Mount 
non by John B. Welch of Pittsfield, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Twenty-five carpenters in Newton have peti- 
tioned the school board for an evening nF oe 
where special instruction in architectural drawing 
and building construction can be had. New teach- 
ers in the Newton achoole are Mary E. Martin, 
Emma J. Tyler, Harriet P. Poor, Annie B. Black- 
be S. Maynard. 

Fravk E. Parlin, principal of the Stockbrid 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 1 

wo of the Stockbridge teache resign 
to enter Wellesley. 

Miss Carlotta Capshaw and Miss Rosa Burns 
have been elected to positions in the Chicopee 
schools. 

Miss Cora Smith of Tatham has been elected to 
the Feeding Hiils Grammar School. 

The new teachers in Southwick are Helen Grif. 
fin, Effie Doherty, Ma:tha Perry, Mary White, 
Carry Murphy, and Nettie Mellin. 

M. Louise Foster has been elected aesistant in 
the Malden High School. 

Etta C, Moree of Carton has been elected to a 
position in the Clinton echools. Other additions 
to the Clinton school force are Misses Delia Wel- 
lington, Kate E. Heagney, and Mary Fairbanks. 

Ex-Supt. Robert C. French of Orange has 
accepted a position in the Occidental University 
preparatory department, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Ora Denning bas resigned her position in 
the Holyoke High School. She will be succeeded 
by Miss Lillian Fay. 

De. Austia Marquardt, Miss Fannie W. Rich- 
ards, and Miss Helen Barbour have resigned from 
the Waltham schools. 

The four new Boston primary school buildings 
have been constructed with special reference to 
safety in case of fire. 

H. W. Edwards of Northampton has been 
elected principal of the Southampton High School. 

H. L. Allen, principal of the Salmon Falls 
(N. H.) High School, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the high school at Dalton, 

. A. Walker of Taunton has been elected 
superintendent of the public schools of Falmouth. 

A. B. Palmer, late principal of the Orleans High 
School, has been elected principal of the Manches- 
ter (Mass.) High School. 

Rockland’s public echools have begun the fall 
term with a greatly increased attendance, there 
being 99 in the high school and nearly 50 per cent. 
increase in some of the othergrades. 

Miss Edith M. Boothby of Albany has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the business department of 
the Westfield High School. 

There were fifty-five applicants for admission to 


the Salem Normal School this year. The Stone- 
ham High School had the honor of sending the 
pupil passing the best entrance examination. 

Miss Carrie Bullard has been elected principal 
of the Parker School, Watertown. 

Miss Rath Bent of Sudbury has been elected to 
& position in the Watertown schools. 

Edward Swartz has been elect: d principal of the 
Waltham Manual Training School at a salary of 
$1,400. The new teachers in Waltham are Dora 
Taft of Mendam, Josie B. Clarke, and Marian F. 
Wheeler. 

The Lincoln School Committee have elected C. 
L. Davis of Acton as principal of the high school 
for the ensuing year, in place of J. C. Knowlton, 
who has resigned to fill the position of superintend- 
ent of schools at Tewksbury. 

T. A. Walker of Taunton has been elected super- 
intendent of public echools at Falmouth. 

Miss Leonora Vinal of Somerville has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the Greenfield High School, 
in place of Miss Jadd, resigned. 

he North Adams School Board has voted that 
hereafter no pupils shall regularly be dismissed 
before the regular hour at noon in order to carry 
dinners to parents. 
(Continued on page 206.] 


CONNECTICUT. 


In Danbury, Misses A. M. and Marguerite 
Vaughn will teach in the Balmforth Avenue 
School ; Misses A. E. Currid and Marguerite Wa- 
ters are assigned to the New Street building; 
while at South Street, Prin. J. J. Brady is as- 
sisted by Misses Alicia Kerwick, Anna A. Creagh, 
Josie Wixted, aod Sarah Carney. 

Miss Jennie Griggs has returned to her school 
at Seymour. 

E. 8S. Hawes. Ph.D., Harvard ’80, and H. F. 
Fowler, A.B., Yale 90 have been added to the 
faculty of the Norwich Free Academy. Twenty- 
one young ladies have entered the normal depart- 


Oleott continues as instructor in manual training. 

The South School, Manchester, is taught by 
twenty-eight normal graduates. At the North 
End schools, Miss Nellie Jacobs of Hartford and 
Miss Maggie Wheeler of Winsted have been ap 
pointed for the ensuing year. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at New Haven, 
Oct. 16 and 17. 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. A. M. Bitsy, Mitchell, Dak, saya: “I 


have used it in a number of cases of nervous 
debility, with very good results, 


ment under charge of Miss E. E Carlisle. I. W.)y 


STATEN ISLAND NORMAL MUSIC 
SCHOOL, 


At the Brighton Heights Reformed Church, St. 
Georges, Staten Island, New York, a Normal 
Music School was held for two weeks, beginning 


August 14. Prof. Emory P. Russell was the su- 
perintendent. 

Prof. Leonard P. Marshall, a most genial gen- 
tleman and one of Boston’s successful special in- 
stractors of music, took up in a very interesting 
manner the subject of Tune each day, and Prof. 
Frederick A. Lyman, A.C.M., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., took the subject of Time. The latter also 
gavethe lessonsin Harmony, beginning with triads 
and their inversions, the first day; the chords of 
the seventh at the second lesson, and so on. He 
also gave two very excellent and entertaining lec- 
tures, with vocal and instrumental illastrations ; 
the one on “‘ National Music” and the other on 
“'The Romantic Era in Music.” 

Mise Sara L. Dunning of New York City had 
charge of the children’s class and the teachers’ 
W. Tufts, the com- 
poser of the ati and progressive music of 
the Normal Masic Course, ‘on in attendance 
the last week, and Dr. 8. N. Penfield, ex-presi- 
dent of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, called and spoke a few words of en- 
couragement to the class. 

There were five graduates, and at the closing 
exercises at eleven a. m., August 30, Mr. Edgar 
O. Silver of Boston read the paper viously 
read by him at the National Edacati Associa- 
tion in Toronto. 


A GIRL WORTH HAVING, 


A few weeks ago I read in your paper Mr. 
orehead’s experience in the Plating Business, in 
whioh he cleared $167.85 in a month; bat I beat 
that if lam agirl. I sent as he directed and got 
a Plater, and cleared $208.17 in one month. Can any 
of your readers beat this? You can get spoons, 
forks or jewelry to plate at every house. Send $3.00 
to Lake Klectric Co., Zanesville, Ohio, and they will 
send you a Plater, and omy can make money enough 
in three hours to pay for it, or address them for 
circulars. There is plenty of work to do in both city 
and country, then why should any person be poor or 
out of employment with such an opportunity at hand 
I nope my experience will help others as much as 
Mr. Morehead’s did me, Laura B 


—People who have no money of their own in 
which to take interest make it up by taking a great 
deal of interest in other people’s money. —- Boston 
Transcript. 


posit ; Ite 


Bond; Bu 


in envelope, 50 cents ; postage, 4 cents. 


dorsements which are required. 


BRADLEY'S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


And Practice Blanks. 


The set of Business Forms is made up in this way :— 
Receipt for Money on Account ; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands ; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De- 


mized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 


as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 


siness Letter. 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
the blanks used by first-class business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 
checks, dratts, ete., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers, Price 


The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed from 
the same plates as|the Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . . . Springfield, Mass. 


Mew Enaland Bureau of Education. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Education : —¥rom my knowledge of Dr 
man in the country to excel him in selecti 


“ We are greatly pleased with Miss K——, the 
teacher you have selected and sent to us, and 
apprehend that further acquaintance will con- 
firm us in our first impressions as to her ability. 
Webster, Mass, Joun S. GouLD, See. 


“Select and send mea teacher of Latin and 
French, at once. I can trust you to make the se- 
lection, for you have always served me well.” 

Prin, F. L. PATTEE. 
Coe's Academy, Northwood Centre, N. I. 


the pleasure of sending you $60, the amount of | 

your commission. Please accept my thanks for | 
our valuable service.” 

' New Haven, Conn. B. B. H. 


“ One good agency, like yours is to be fully de- 
pended upon, and the man who registers with you | 
is ‘level headed.’ I consider your Bureau the | 


best in existence.” 


Washing, ete. For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“I have been elected teacher of languages in | you most heartily.” 
the high school here, at $1200 salary, and have| ast Orange, NV. 7. 


APPLY AT ONCE TO 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


What our Patrons Say of Us: 
From Hon. JounEaton, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of 


. Hiram Orcutt, I should not expect any 
ng the right teacher for the right place, 


“T have accepted the school at Watertown; of 
which vacancy you notified me; on $500. 
Will send you commission within a month.” 

Sudbury, Mass. Miss R. B. B. 


“Tam well pleased with the school you secured 
| for me, and the town and people as well. I thank 
| you for your valuable assistance.” 

Hamstead, N. H. W. D. R. 


| “You have shown great activity and prompt- 
ness in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank 


E. R. P. 


“T have registered in several agencies, in this 
part of the country, but have more confidence !n 
you than any other.” 

Fort Collins, Col. M B. 


“I have accepted the position in Memphis, 
Tenn., which you secured for me; salary, $900, 
Thanks for your efficient service in my behalf.” 

Auburndale, Mass. Miss S. G. F. 


Educational Institutions. 
THOROUGH SYSTEMATIC HOME STUDY. 


Chautauqua College 


LATIN 1. Studies guided, instructions 
CREEK, given, eee corrected by cor- 
respondence,. 
ENCLISH, 2. Feonlty composed of profes- 
CERMAN, _ in leading American Col- 
FRENCH, 
3. Students take full College 
MATHEMATICS, courses or special branches, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 4. Preparatory Department for 
HISTORY, — unprepared to do College 
work. 
ECONOMICS, | 6. Time to suit the student, 


SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low. 
For information in regard to course of study and meth- 
ods of work, address 


Chautauqua College, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty-seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Oomplete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library, 5,000 volumes. Large new build- 
n= course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(693 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12. 8t 


MICHICAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi- 
cal instruction in Drawing, Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statics, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Shop-practice , 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing, Metallurgy, Plane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
ing, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petrography. Gen- 
eral, Economic, and Field Geology, ete. as Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equipped. 
Tuition free. For Ca alogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich. 8t 


NewYork College tc Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 

WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes, 
Dolightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses. 
Prepares for any college. New music course of three 

ears. Thirteen teachers. New up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 


WANTED, 

Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem- 
ber and December, to continue three or four months, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 


N. E. — of Education, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Continued from page 205.] 


George E. Chickering, formerly superintendent 
of the Lawrence schools, has gone into the book 
supply business in Boston. 

rincipal Judd of the Holyoke High School has 
been granted a $200 increase of salary. 

Fred. A. Amadon is principal and Miss E. M. 
— is assistant in the Williamstown High 

ool. 

The new drill hall for the Newton High School 
Battalion has a flocr space 132 feet by 70, and 
cost $10,000. 

Principal Whittemore of the South Hadley High 
School has resigned to accept the principalsbip of 
the Reading High School, Reading, with a salary 
of $1,800 a year. Assistant Prin. Edith L. Ester- 
brooke has also resigned. 

The new appointees at South Hadley Falls are 
Lily H. Hodge of Springfield, Helen M. Abbott 
of North Reading, and Cora A, Gardner. 

Clara Dana of Amherst will teach in Leverett 
darivg the coming year. 

Prin. J. C. Greenough of the Westfield Normal 
School was one of the leading speakers at the 
eighteenth annual reunion of the alamni of the New 
Salem Academy. He spoke on ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the Schools of Massachusetts.” 

J. M. Russell, principal of the Hitchcock Free 
High School, Brimfield, was one of the speakers 
at the alumni gathering, Aug. 20. 

Mr. Emil Charles Pfeiffer of Cambridge has 
been elected superintendent of schools in North 
Attleboro, in place of Mr. W. H. Sanderson, who 
takes the Bridgewater and Abington district. 


was dedicated with appropriated ceremonies on 
the afternoon of Labcr Day. Members of the 
board of education took part in the program. 
Mr. C. F. Jacobs, formerly principal of the Par- 
tridge Academy, Daxbury, has heen elected prin- 
cipal of the high school, and Miss Annie E. Keene 
of Cohasset and Miss Gertrude M. Gleason of 
North Abington have been elected as his assistants. 

Mies Carrie Cutler has resigned as teacher at 


Ware. 

W. F. Rashmore of Cambridge has accepted 
the place of principal of the Ware High School. 

Mies Ellen F. Harrigan, who has taught for 
eleven years in the Westfield schools, has resigned. 

Mies Dunn, a graduate of the Farmington ( Me.) 
Normal and of Lasell Seminary, has accepted a 
position in the Cochesett School. 

Melrose opens the term with a magnificent new 
school building. 

At the Bridgewater Normal School entrance ex- 
amination, Sept. 9, there were 101 applicants, of 
whom 89 were admitted to the junior class and 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Our Day for September has come to our 
table on its monthly visit. It opens with a timely 
article on “ The Anti-Opium Resolution in Parlia- 
ment,” by Dr. Hamlin. This is followed by a 
very important and euggestive article on ‘* Vam- 
pire Literature,” by Anthony Comstock; ‘‘ The 
Present Tendencies of American Congregational- 
ism,”’ by Prof. L. F. Stearns of Bangor Seminary ; 
‘The Pan-Congregational Council in London,’’— 
closing address by Dr. Joseph Parker of London ; 
‘* Boston Hymn, Warp and Woof,’’ and Boston 
Monday Lectures, sixteenth year, by Joseph Cook. 
There wi | be surprise to find among there authors 
the names of Professor Stearns, whose sympathy 
with modern religious thought is well known, and 
Der. Parker, the sympathizing friend of Henry — 


FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


one special student from Jamaica. Of those ad- 
mitted 10 were from New Hampshire, and the 
remainder frrm Massachusetts. The best exam- 
ination was passed by a graduate of the Taunton 
High Schoo). 

The following changes have lately been made 
in the principalships of high schools: Mr. S. J. 
Blanfield of Millbury goes to Montpelier, Vt.—— 
Mr. George N. Goddard of Patnam, Conn., to 
Millbury.——Mr. J. C. Worcester of West Boyls- 
ton to West Springfield. ——Mr. W. J. Merriam 
of Sterling to West Boylston. Mr, Charles 
Sibley to Sterlinez. ——Mr.H. W. Walker to Shrews- 
bary.—Mr. E. L. Willard to Oxford.——Mr. | 
George M. Strout, Ph.D., of Brownfield, Me., to| 
Athol. ——Mr. C. C. Davis to Lincoln. —— Miss | 


The new Osgood School building at Cohasset 


M. E. Emerson of Medford to Upton. 


Ward Beecher; but Professor Stearns’ paper is Sold by all 

treated editorially with evident intent to discom- LEADING 

fort Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. Parker RETAILERS @& 

is highly commended. Dr. Plumb has a charac- ‘ ~ 

‘teristic artic'e on “ Merits and Defects of Ameri-| Marshall Field & Co,, C 
Wholesale Western 


jean Journalism.’’ Boston: Our Day Pablishing 


Company. $3.50 per annem. FERRIS BROS., 
— The American Naturalist for August comes 


: ‘* Meeting of the American Geological Society,” 
late to our desk, but is full of and" Exscation by Electricity.’ Recent 
the teacher and student of natu auteey. ©! atare of Natural History is carefully reviewed, 
Litopterna”’ is fully described by E. D. Copes.|and recent books and pamphlets noticed. 
‘ The History of Garden Vegetables’’ is continued |The general notes on Geography and Travel, 
by E. L. Sturtevant. J. S. Kingsley furnishes a | Geology and Paleontology, Zoology, Embryology , 
valuable ‘‘ Record of American Zoology.”’ In the| Entomology, Archeology, Ethnology, and Micro- 
editorial department are discussed ‘‘ Women’s|scopy, are full and reliable. The number con- 


| Waists,” ‘‘ Marine Biological Laboratories,”’ the | cludes with a convenient record of scientific news. 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 

The Story of a Musical Life’ - - Root John Chureh Co, Cincinnati 
Halfa Dozen Girls’ - - - T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York 1 25 
Famous English Statesmen - - - - Bolton 1 50 
Richter’s Organic Chemistry - - - Smith P. Blackiston, Son & Co, Phila. 
Comparative View of Governments - . - Wenzel D.C Heath & Co, Boston 20 
Stand bythe Union - . - - - - Optic Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
The Heirs of Bradley House - - - : Douglass 44 " 1 50 
In Old Quinnebassett - May 1 50 
Litule Fulks East and West’ - - Shattuck 35 
The New Theology - . - - - Bascom G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1 50 
Parties and Patronage - - - - - Tyler - ” es 1 00 
English Composition - - - - - endell Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Marie Anntoinette at the Tuileries - - - Saint Amand 1 50 
History of the Jewish People - - Schurer 8 00 
Outlines of the Study of Art - . . - Abbott Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
History of the People of Israel - - - Renan Roberts Bros, Boston 2 50 
Four and Five - Hale 1 00 
‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol - . + Wiggin Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 50 
Points of View - - Repplier “ 1 25 
The Sign Board and Other Stories - - Bierstadt Rand, MeNally & Co, N Y 50 
Elsie - - - - - - - Heimburg 25 
David Brainerd . - - - - Page Revell & Co, Chicago 75 
We All - - - - - - - Thanet D. Appleton & Co, New York 1 50 
Life of James Boswell - - - - Fitzgerald 7 00 
Saints and Sinners - - - - - Jones Macmillan & Co, New York 75 

a - - - Crawford 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MILTON BRADLEY ComMPaANy, Springfield, 
Mass., announce the opening of a New York 
office at room 22, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
which will be in charge of Henry M. Crist. The 
rapid increase in the different departments of the 
business of the Springfield concern renders this 
step an absolate necessity. Mr. Crist has been in 


their employ for some months, is thoroughly 
familiar with their school and kindergarten 
material, and has a wide acquaintance with 
teachers and school cfficials in the neighborhood 
of New York. 


THE season approaches when Magic Lantern 
Exhibitions will be in order as means of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. A good instrument is in- 
dispensable to secure satisfactory results in schools 
and in the lecture hall. Such magic lanterns are 
manufactured by C. T. Milligan, 728 Chestnut St , 
Philadelphia, Pa., who also furnishes a vast 
variety of good views, covering a wide range of 
subjects. See his advertisement on the second 
page of the JOURNAL of this week. We have 
known Mr. Milligan for some years, and can vouch 
for the excellence of his Lanterns and views. 
Send for his catalogue, which is sent free on appli- 
cation. Address C, T. Milligan, Eeq , 728 Cheat- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE desire to ask all teachers and students of 
French to read the new announcements of “ de 
Peiffer’s School of Languages,’’ in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, on page 204, The new progressive 
Drill Books are supplemented by ‘‘ French Pro- 
nunciation,’’ rules, and practice, and ‘‘ Gender of 
French Nouns at a Glance,’’ for the special use of 
Americans. The treatise on French Pronuncia- 
tion is constructed above all on the lines of prac- 
tical use. First the main rules are given,—Eng- 
lish sounds being taken as comparative basis,— 
and with each role, examples for immediate prac- 
tice. When the general principles are thus mas- 
tered, then special cases are attended to, also with 
examples. Price, 50 cents. 

The Card giving the student the key to the 
“‘ Gender of French Nouns at a Glance’’ (price, 
10 cents) has reduced the vexing question of the 
gender of French nouns to a minimum. The 
above manual and card can be had at the school 
180 Tremont Street, Boston, or of Carl Schcen- 
hof, at the Foreign Book Store, 144 Tremont 


-° MORE HELP FOR 


Primary Teachers! 


In Sept. we begin the publication of an edition of 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL devoted specially to your in- 
terests. It will be issued once a month from Sept. 
to June, inclusive, at $1.00 a year. It will be > 
tensely practical; the work wiil reach all the pri- 
mary grades, with much material for the lowest 
primary Rrciiations; short Dialogues and Exercises 
will also be given Send for a sample. Ask for 
Primary Edition SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


E, L. KELLOGG A CO., New York and Chicago. 


SALARIED PEO PLE findthe Building and 
| Loan Association 
way of Saving and Investing Money is the best for 
them of any known method. It is safe and _ profitable, 
and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice. 
Pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary savings 

ank, Three million dollars annually are thus in- 
vested in Philadelphia. Pamphlet on the subject free, 
F. NEWHALL, 533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000 


In Cash Prizes, Gold Watches, 
Sewing Machines, Diamonds, &c, 


lf You Guess This Rebus. 


xe NOUSEHOLD COMPANION will give 
© Cash to the lat person sending a correct 
to the above To the 2d, 6100; 


of the next 50, a v 
Lot. The above Rebu 


money 
HOUSEHOLD COMPANION 
43 Beekman St., NewYork City, P. 0. Bor 2049. 


The Household Companion ig 
tablished reliable publication, and oan 


Street, Boston, 


readers can be sure of honest t 
and proof that prizes are paid — 


Cure FOR 
COLD 


Fo, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room| The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
experience,.and is a practical common sense treat- | teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, | tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the | pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found | classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
in books of this class. and to the needs of the general student. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. EpwARD Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD |THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 
870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.26. 870 pages. Cloth. Wiustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be read wit! 
pleasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 
the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A JOURNAL OF TH 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
ror SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The plan of this paper is to give a clear idea of what is going on in this world trom month to month. It !s 

better than any newspaper for the teacher because affairs of small co} uence are given but little room. It 

is fitted for use in the school-room. Every line may be read by _— It is pure, clear, bright, suggestive. Jt 

contains many things of “special interest to pupils.” Will be of immense service in rendering the pupils wic«- 

awake and awaré of what is going on in the world around them. To the teacher it gives a comprehens!v°, 

connected review of the current events of the past month with numerous suggestions as to teaching them. 
Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to June. Price, 30 cents a year. 


KL. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Essentials Geography 


INCLUDING 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, 
For 1891--°92. 

By C. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and ten pages of new matter have been 


added, making it one of the most complete and val “Fr : mer 
book ever published. Pp valuable editions of this pop 


Cloth, by mail, postpaid. Price, 50 cents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Price, 60 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
The Library of American Literature,’ 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher i ; - 
and citizen, vered complete; expre 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted, L. WEBSTER & YORK. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No, 19. 
WEAR STIFF CORSETS 
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an or mond Ring. To each of the next 10, a SOLID 
eae. GOLD WATCH. To the next 10, a Beautiful 
aan Silk Dress Pattern of 14 yards; to each of the 
ee next by a @45 Sewing Machine, To the next 
25. a Nickel or Gold-Piated Watch. To each 
Be able Business or House 
nakes two werds. An- 
ae Swers must reach us onor before Dee, 10, 1891, 
ae With your answer send 25ec, ostal note or 
y 
80c. In atamps for a subseription to our Il 
lustrated 16pp. Paper, worth a dollar a year, 
ee Our December issue will announce the result of 
i the contest, with names and addresses of the win- 
is ners. We have given away over $30,000 in prizes 
ae and premiums to our subscribers in the past two 
es years and now have over 800,000 Circulation, 
Write your answer and nam« and address nls 
| 
Mass. 
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Sept. 24, 1891. 
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Catarrh 


If you suffer from Ca 
of a certain cure before it_is too late. This you can 


Prof. New will send you 
or prepa © nd surest rem ever di red y 

Over one million cases of this dreadtul, degustiug, and fatal 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. WW 


save you from the death-toils of Consumption. DO N’ 
Addres 


in any of its forms, it is 


OT DELAY longer, if desi peed 
feow! Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street. New York, 


Cured. 


our duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 
casi! do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 
REE, by return mail, a copy of the original recipe 


have been cured permanent! 
rite to-day for this FREE recipe. Its timely use may 


Price, $400 a year: single 40 ts. 


— The September number of the Unitarian Re- 
view has as its opening article a review by Dr. 
Wm. Everett upon “The Peace of the Church,” 
the subject of the Bohlen Lectures for 1891, by 
De. Huntington of New York. The paper is in 
De. Everett’s characteristically crisp and forceful 
vein, and is of much interest. ‘' Notes on Bud- 
dhiem at Home,’ by George R. Matthews, con- 
taios many interesting hints towards the study of 
a very curious chapter in comparative morality. 
The editor, Dr. Joeeph Allen, contributes a rem- 
iniscence of anti-slavery days. ‘‘ The Higher In- 
dividualiem,’’ by Nicholas P. Gilman, discusses 
the two contrasted terms Individualism and Social- 
ism and their relation to several other ‘‘iems’’ 
‘Critical Theology,’’ “ Unitariaviem in Ireland,’’ 
and the Book Notes fill some of the remaining 
pages of the number, which closes with the plans 
for the coming conference at Saratoga, and a beauti- 
ful tribute to James Russell Lowell. Boston: 141 
Franklin St. Single number, 20c.; $2 00 a year. 


— Outing, for September offers its usual variety 
of choice things for the lovers of every sort of 
recreation. There are clever sketches of hunting 
and fishing adventures on the Plains of Assiniboia, 
in the Metis Lakes. on the Miramichi, in the 
home of the Red Deer in England, among the 
Prairie Chickens, and after Coons. The stories 
inclade Harry’s Career at Yale, the serial, a 
Love Match for the lovers of tennis, and Caught 
by a Wheel, for cycliste. Some Modern Achieve- 
ments of the Camera, The Volunteer Militia, 
Running High Jamping and Yacht Clubs of the 
Kast, fill out the list of contents. New York: 
The Oating Company; Monthly, $3.00 a year. 


—The Critic Company will undertake on Nover - 


ber 1st the publication of a new monthly magazine 


devoted to the discussion of social and economic 
questions, and the organiz ition of charity. It is to 
be called The Crarities Review. 


— There will be in the October Ov-rland, an arti- 


cle on “ The First Public School in California,” 
by J U. Pelton, the first echoolmaster in the state. 


SEEN ON WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A large and animated crowd is now daily to be 
encountered on Washington street, between Win- 
ter and Temple Place. The cause of this unusual 
gathering is the remarkable display of musical in- 
struments in the great front windows of Oliver 
Ditson Company’s stores. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that euch a window exhibition has 
never been seen in this city. The windows have a 
frontage of 75 feet, and contain three of the finest 
Decker Brothers pianos, two of the celebrated Con- 
over pianos, two Shoninger pianos, and two of 
the wonderful self-playing Symphonies (or the 
automatic organs) of the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company. ouped around these ten great inetru- 
ments are numerous smaller musical pieces,— 
violins, guitare, banj e, mandolins, etc.—from the 
extensive warerooms of John C. Haynes & Co., on 
the third floor. The piano warerooms are located 
on the stcond floor of the building, and are well 
worthy of a special visit. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 

Beste ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PBOFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Address 


Hanover, N. H. ress the President, or Prof 

E. BR. RUGGLES. 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 

M4s- STATE NORMAL ART SO0HOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial dra 

school, , corner 0! eter Stree . 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W 


H. Rvssaxt, Principal. 


OBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Qatplogeee address 


UNDS, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, M 


circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


ORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
‘both sexes For catalogues, address. the 
principal A. G 


. BoyDEN, A.M. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. meee & Co, MD. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
the Foreign set Books te 
an neient Lap at lowest : 
ces. Catalogues on application 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSEA. By MicHEL DuRAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this *‘ charmant 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper. 35 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text- Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol , $1.50; ove single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of Le Francais,’ a French monthiy, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & UO.. West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Meetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’ Science. 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
A IC DRA 


Send for Uatalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14Th Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


xeep, I will take them in exchange 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 77 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. Price, $1.25. 


pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of. with its a po of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—J/our. of Education. 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published le 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


Schoo! Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice CO-OPE 

It you have School Books which you do not care to| schools ‘carefully recommended to parents.” Selling | of obtaining vacancies, and fllvg positions, through 

for books you/and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished 


“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. | ernesses for every department of instruction; recom-/| tration WITHOUT KEE gives us a 
mends good schoo 


88 17th St. New vork.| NEW American Teachers Agency 


varied: and successful expert: PEACHERS WANTE ‘American Teachers? Bureas, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
GEORG 1A 1s becoming quite a patron of the School Bulletin Agency The college in Marietta. 
for instance, vausere through us in May a teacher of French, ete , then in Europe, 
and as circumstances prevented her taking the pcsition has just selected another candidate who is now at 
work Supt Crabbe KENTUCKY graphed to us on Sept 6, “Send immediately Miss —= 


of Ashland, Ky., tels- or good grammar teacher; salary fifty dollars a month. 
Answer.” We succeeded in finding one willing to go whom we could thoroughly fesstmnand and she was 


there op time. Supt. Foreman of Meeker, Colo, ' Miss 

wrote to us on August 22, "Send Miss — or COLORADO whom you Phe Tt 
ommend. Salary $60 a month” We sent two teachers to Ouray some years ago at $750 a year, but the next 
year one of them got $1000 in school, and the other $40.000 a year, as the wife WA HI TON 
of a rich miner. We have this year sent two lady teachers at $1000 to S N G 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED e Prot of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 

ve Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prof of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 

ann Bis oy inh Music. $1000, $1500, Prof of English 

» $1500. bysies and Chemistry ( seo an). $650. hree Lady High School Assist- 

ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers. $360 to $550. ALBE T, Manager, 
THE SCHVOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every Sta d 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10¢ Wabath Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|12014 So.Spring St.,/48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Chattanooga. Tenn.:| 8, Gai. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in ob’ aining situations, Registration free. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
* astern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®omficld 8t., 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education somerser sc. toston, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere, is constant during every part of the year. Now ‘the Summer is 
ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. Many schools beginning in 
September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 


demand for a new supply necessary. It is never too late to register. 


REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 


case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
can help you. 


Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency Teachers Wanted, 


OF RELIABLE For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, a04 | the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | derful success of our well tried 
RATIVE PLAN 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THRroorp 8T, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
IFTH VENUE (corner 0 wentie 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers’ Agency A\merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov-| the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis. 
arge an 
most select supply. and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


THROUGH THE 


ls to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information 
(with stamp) to C. B, RUGGLES & CO., 
Room C; Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUUATION, 


3 SOMERSET. 8T., Boston. 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ***/s80% '" 


Send stamp for blanks to 
moo H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
IMPORTANT VACANUIES. 


44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


actual and authentic specimens. 
A PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FOR MICROSCOPE STERE- 
ON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y- 


TATE NORMAL soHooL, BALRM, Mass. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


r new Catalogue of 

list o 

including lackboard Stencils. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY LIBRARY PARTICULARS 
SECURING American -« Literature, AND 
ORDERS By INFORMATION 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E, M. Hutchinson. WRITE 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J. @. Principal. 


W ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Nis 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘tal Special Interest to Teachers 
_Just Published 


SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


By J. SHour, M.S. 


Cloth, 12mo, 316 pages, $1.00. For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading 
Circles, and the private self-instruction of Teachers. 

This is the latest contribution to that pedagogic literature for which a demand 
has been created in America by the growing importance of the teacher’s vocation 
and the consequent desire of progressive teachers to improve in their profession. 

It is designed as an aid to those who wish to investigate the laws of mental and 
moral development with a view to determining the methods of instruction best 
adapted to the various stages of the child’s unfolding intelligence. 

The book is both practical and theoretical. 

The first part is devoted to a consideration of the development of the mental and 
moral faculties, divisions of the intellect, etc , and in this connection much atten- 
tion is given to kindergarten methods and object lessons. 

The second part is mainly historical. Opening with a glance at the antedeluvian 
world and showing the importance of writing as an educational factor, it proceeds 
with a sketch of Chaldean, Babylonian, and Assyrian education; systems of 
instruction in ancient Egypt, India, China, Greece, and Rome ; medieval and 
modern methods; concluding with a survey of American education and the growth 
of the American common school system. 

Each chapter is followed by an Analysis and Supplementary Questions of special 
value in classes, and at the end of the book is a copious index. It is a clear, 
simple, interesting, 4e/pfu/ work, and should be read by every progressive teacher. 

It will be mailed to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. Special terms to 
Teachers’ Institutes, Normal Schools, and Reading Circles 


A Great Catalogue 
As an adequate description of over two thousand school and college text-books makes 
quite a bulky volume, we divide our Descriptive List into swenty-ome sections, each devoted 
to a single department of study. They are sent free. Write for those which particularly 
interest you. The subjects are - 


1. Reading. . Spelling. 15. Science. 

2. Supplementary Reading. g. English Language. 16. Botany. 

3. Arithmetic. 10. Drawing. 17. Psychology, etc. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 11. Music. 18. Civics and Economics. 
5. Penmanship. 12. Book-keeping. 19. Pedagogy, School Rec- 
6. Geography. 13. Ancient Language. 20. Elocution. [ords, ete. 
7. History. 14. Modern Language. 21. Maps and Charts. 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examination and introduction. Specially 


favorable terms made known on application, Address the pubishers, 


Standard School Publications. 


TICAL SPELLER, with the 
grade of school. 


Discoveries. 


sively appropriated by other authors. 
filustcated 


it becomes unnecessary to correct bad habits. 


the causes and results o' 
reading. 


exact way. 


conjunction with the Writing Books. 


: E F 
READING AND SPELLING. embody al 
improvements in methods provile ‘course in Spelling for every 


E GEOGRAPHIES surpass all other books in the orderly and 
GEOG RAPH » of Maps and Text and in the logical sequence 
of Topics. The editions of 1891 contain the Census of 1890, and all recent Geograph 


Changes and 


’S GRAMMARS are the most practical books on the subject. They 
G R A M MAR . er a to introduce the methods and analysis which have been so exten- 


GREENE’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH is a new, handsomely 
POWELL’S POPULAR ‘‘HOW BOOKS.’’—“ How to See,’’ ‘‘ How to Talk,”’ and 
LANGUAGE » “How to Write,” teach the proper use of language. By forming good habits, 


AR ITH M ETI : HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS are especially adapted to the new methods of 


instruction. They combine mental and written exercises. They are 
economical in the matter of time. A complete series in two books. 


GOODRICH’S CHILD’S U. S. HISTORY is simple in plan, and successful and 


| TOR lar in le. Berard’s Hist of the United States gives s 
A S ; f py ‘political movements. Both books are in great demand for supplementary 


al attention to 


While there are numerous Compendiums of 


U RE ROYSE’S MANUALS OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
LITE RAT s are brief and practical. 
Literature, these are the most convenient of all the hand-books. 


BOOK-KEEPING. jreseats the science of Accounts in an exceedingly simple and 


ANSH | P THE BUSINESS-STANDARD SERIES is the best and the cheapest. 
P EN M » No other series has a duplicate copy in the middle of each page. More 
space for writing than in other books. Nocomplicated analysis. No flourishes. 


MONROE’S NEW READING CHARTS.—PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS have 
C H A RTS. been revised and improved. The Business-Standard Writing Charts are a great aid in 


220 and 


CINCINNATI American Book Company 
CHICAGO See first page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Send for Catalogue or Descriptive Circulars and further Information concerning 
these publications. 


EH. H. BUTLER & CO, 


222 South Fifth St. 
Philadelphia. 


Silver, Burdett & Co.., Publishers, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PURLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART./|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence. R.I. $1 50 Ss Book IV. A high school Song Book, 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. AG by Johna'W. Tutts. Intro. price, 84 cents. 
HANDBOOK OF . A book on Fdu- 
raphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL D.' cational schools. $1 50. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. | (a SEND '*OR PRICE LIST. 


“ Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE Book. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
tional maxim, ** We leara by doing.”” While it con- 
talons an unusually large list of carefully selected 


The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
ners to Read, 


THE BECINNER’S READER. 
PARTS I. AND II. 


By T. T. COLLARD. 
Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


words, classified with respect to their meaning, it 
provides also in great number and variety carefully 
prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to 
write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and it is believed that the character of these exercise, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and 
entertatning information, will insure this interest. In 
every lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially b und in 
peers Saree, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
ents, 


COLLIER’S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 
EDITED By O. R. WILuis, Ph.D. 


Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
of the entire period from the beginning of history to 


reasoning faculty. the year 1890. An admirable reader for grammar 


176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special rates for | and high school use. 
introduction and exchange furnished on application.| Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid $1 00. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical surve of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) : 


“ Tf we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provid 
teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot Cosape us tis tS fear 
& step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.”’ 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 


Prang’s Primary Course In Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
7? Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Aae., Chicago. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND SclenTiFIC CIRCLE). 


Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college Course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year's course begins O&tober 1. 
Write for list of books. 

Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 

CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ITHE STUDENT'S 


MYTHOLOGY, 


Author of “* White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies are likely to enter, upon a regular classi- 
cal course. New revised edition, printed from new 
plates, now ready. A handsome 1l2mo volume, 8156 
pages, cloth $1 25. Copies sent post-paid for exam. 
ination, with a view to introduction in school or 
college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New York. 


HISTORY. 


Creighton’s Elementary History of England, $0.30 
Gardiner’s Easy History of Eogland, 0 
1, 
0. 
0 


Oman’s History of Greece, ° 

Robinson’s First History of Rome, ° 80 
Creighton’s First History of England, 80 
Gardiner’s Student’s History of England, 1 20 
LONGMANS, GREEN &CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


Three Great Edncational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 

ot and most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 

mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 

in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and ¢ 
the nature of the mind and 4 to culties tein 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
sp cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy “of Arithmetic 
$2.00 


570 pages. 


Every school and library should have a co f i 
teacher of mathematics will find 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Soid ali 
by Booksellers, or mailed 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


with the 
NG. BUREAU OF 
Hiram Mar. 3 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


100 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Canis, & 


By C. A. White,| 


MUSIC 


Song Classics, Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledge reputation. 


Piano Classics. Vols. | and Il 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 
and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols, | and II 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godard, 
Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cleth Gilt, $82; postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


0. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, . . . New York. 


Making Becks 


thereis no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 


by Geo, F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
by mail. Musical Analysis. A system de- 
eee to — art of analysin and criti- 
rising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
fer By F. W. 

nberg, 1,00, opular College 
Songs. Phe best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
Harvard cents. 

Florens t e Pi rim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults, By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 
ot Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 

THE MUSIGAL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JO co. 


Sores OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWOR' 


bound in cloth. Price, $1.00 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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